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The Farm. | 


Working up Sugar Cane. 


} 
| 
HARVESTING, 


The cane should be cut no faster than it | 
is manufactured, the freshly cut making the | 
best syrup. Begin as soon as the seed has | 
partially passed into the dough state, or, if | 
the crop is large, as soon as it begins to | 
brown. Blade the stalks and cut off about | 
three feet of the top for fodder. 

Should frost threaten, cut up the crop | 
and put it into shelter, covering it with | 
straw or hay. Ripe cane can be kept some | 
time in this way, but green cane will mould; | 
it should be put under cover, but have plen- | 
ty of air. 

MANUFACTURING. 

Every thing required for manufacturing | 
should be in perfect readiness. A single | 
day’s delay may cost you more than the | 
value of all your machinery. The lesson | 
on every hand is “pespatcn.” Let noth- | 
ing interfere day or night. Southern ma- 
chinery never stops during the two and a 
half months grinding season. One farmer 
lost 75 acres of cane last fall, worth over 
$7,000, by a little delay in his engine. 

The requisites are : 

Ist. A good iron mill of more than ample 
capacity for the work expected of it. This 
is necessary to make up for any unexpected 
delays. 

2d. The most rapid Evaporator you can 
secure. There is nothing approaching 
Cook’s in this respect. 

8d. Some shallow wooden cooler, about 
3 by 6 feet and 10 inches in depth. 

4th. Clean new barrels. Many a lot of 
syrup is spoiled by barreling in old filthy 
barrels. 

5th. Good dry wood, such as is calculated 
to make a light, quick blaze. 

6th. Draining vessels for the reception of 





the cool syrup. We suggest that they be 
made with inclined sides, thus: 

The side 4 projects below 
the side a from two to three 
inches, and there should be 
an opening between them of 
three quarters of an inch, 
closed by the cloth-covered 
slide c. They may be of any desired length. 
Pour in syrup, and when crystalized, raise 
the slide just enough to let the molasses 
drain into the gutter d. The vessel should 
be kept in a room where there is a regular 
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| temperature of 90 deg. Fahrenheit. 


SETTING THE MACHINERY. 


If a bank is convenient place the mill 
upon it and the evaporator below, with a 
pipe to conduct the juice from the mill to 
the juice tank above the evaporator. 

The coolers should be sheltered from the 
sun and heat. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING COOK’S EVAPO- 
RATOR. 

To succeed it is indispensable that the 
following directions should be strictly ob- 
served : 

Ist. Place the Evaporator on a firm, 
level foundation, well sheltered from the 
wind. This will often make a difference of 
100 per cent. in it speed, and secures more 
thorough defecation. 

2d. Line each side of the fire place with 
brick, laid in edgewise in mortar, and cover 
the bottom of the furnace half an inch in 
depth with ashes or earth. 

3d. Invert the pan and fill the crimps 
between the fire-guards, and sides of the 
pan with clay. 

4th. Place it on the furnace and close 
the outlet with a cloth covered plug; cover 
the bottom of the pan with water, and level 
from side to side. 

5th. Start the fire, using good wood, 
three feet in length. When the water be- 
gins to boil turn on a stream of cane juice, 
and let the water escape. 
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Important TO RememBER!—The sup- | 
ply of cane jriice should be kept fully egual | 
to the evaporation, but no greater. 

6th. KEEP THE FIRE A3 HOT AS POSsI-| 
BLE. There iS no danger of seorehing if | 
rule Sth be carefully observed. 

7th. So regulate the rapidity of the stream | 
through the pan, by means of the rockers, | 
that the syrup will reach the outlet just as | 
it has attained a waxy consistency, when it 
should be allowed to flow out, in a contin- | 
uous stream. 

8th. Loosen the substance deposited on | 
the bottom of the pan several times a day, 
with a stiff broom, that it may rise with the 
scum and be removed. 

9th. Skim FAITHFULLY. Impurities 
must not be allowed to remain in the syrup. | 

10th. Do not allow the furnace, back of 
the grate, to become choked with coals or 
asbes. 

llth. Do not change the inclination of 
the pan suddenly. 





FOR SUGAR. 

The syrup should be well defecated and | 
reduced to a waxy consistency, or as indi- | 
cated by a thermometer to 240° Fahren- 
heit. 

But the eye is the best test. Let some 
syrup drip from a paddle; if the thread 
which is left rises towards the paddle in the 
form of a hook or cork-screw; or if the 
syrup when dripped into a saucer will lie 
in folds, so that the outlines of several may 
be seen at one time, the right stage has been | 
reached. 

When cooled transfer it from the coolers 
to the draining vessel and let it stand until 
crystalized. 

Frequent stirring during the process of | 
cooling and crystalizing is of great benefit. 

If it does not drain thoroughly after 
opening the slide, and this in the south re- 
quires several weeks, start the drainage 
by covering with a cloth kept wet a day or 
two. 

The southern planter often starts the 
erystalization, when slow, by throwing in a 
little old sugar. 





DIFFICULTIES. 


Many find it difficult to make sugar.— 
This is not to be wondered at. It is a new 
enterprise. Still greater difficulty was found 
in the south, and many years elapsed before 
success crowned their efforts. We should 
not, therefore, be discouraged; very many 
have already made Sorghum Sugar, and 
why should not others? As far as we can 
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learn, the difficulties arise from some of the 
following causes: 

Ist Too long an exporure of the juice 
before evaporation by which it becomes 
soured. The remedy is‘to have Mill and 
Evaporator of equal capacity. Farmers 
are too often content with poor, slow mills. 

2d. Want of care in reducing to the prop- 
er point of crystalization. Some make it 
too thick, more too thin. 

3d. Insufficient skimming. 

4th. Improper care of the syrup. It is 
usually put immediately into barrels and 
set in the cellar, whereas it should be kept 
in open vessels in a room heated regularly 
to a temperature of 90°. 

On account of this difficulty, we must not 
be disappointed if we do not make sugar 
until the following summer; and we must 
not judge of the crop of 1860 until the 
midsummer of 1861. 

The molasses often sours. This is either 
because not thick enough, or not well skim- 
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Some complain of a “green taste.” This 
is owing to the freshness of the syrup, and 
is more peculiar to the Sorgho than the 
southern cane. Age removes it entirely. 

All molasses ferments, but if well defe- 
cated, it comes out of this fermentation 
much improved. 

[ Blymyers, Bates & Day's Circular. 

ee a ee ~ 
Take Care of Little Things. 

No man ever made a fortune, or rose to 
greatness in any department, without being 
careful of small things. As the beach is 
composed of grains of sand, as the ocean is 
made of drops of water, so the millionaire’s 
is the aggregation of the profits of single 
adventures, often inconsiderable in amount. 
Every eminent merchant, from Girard and 
Astor down, has been noted for his atten- 
tion to details. Few distinguished lawyers 
have ever practised in the courts who were 
not remarkable for a similar characteristic. 
It was one of the peculiarities of the first 
Napoleon’s mind. The most petty details 
of his household expenses, the most trivial. 


j facts relative to his troops, were, in his 


opinion, as worthy of his attention as the 
tactics of a battle, the revising of a code. 
Demosthenes, the world’s unrivalled orator, 
was as anxious about his gestures or intona- 
tions as about the texture of his argument 
or the grandeur of his words. Before such 
great examples, and in the very highest 
walks of intellect, how contemptible the 
conduct of the small minds who can de- 
spise small things. —Merchants Magazine. 
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One of the Prairie Kings, 


Anp How He Doss Some THrnGs. 


Mr. Bragdon, late of the Prairie Farmer writes | 
to the Rural New Yorker an account of his visit | 


to Isaac Funk, an extensive farmer near Bloom- 
ington, Il. This Mr. Funk is a native of Ky.. 
now upwards of sixty years of age; came with 
his father to Fayette Co., O. in 1807 and remov- 
ed to Illinois in 1824, where he has accumulated 
his vast property. 


who desire to succeed, we draw upou Mr. Brag- 
don’s notes for what follows: 


HOW HE WINTERS CATTLE. 
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A3 the practice of a suc- 
cesful man is one of the best lessons for those | 
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| the cattle in one field to-day, and in the 
| second to-morrow ; to-morrow turn one hog 
| for every strong-fed, or two hogs tor each 
_ stall-fed animal into the field in which the 
cattle were fed to-day; changing each day, 
the hogs following the cittle. He says one 
| acre of good corn will winter one bullock 
| if strong-fel; if stall-fed it will require 
| one acre and a half per bullock. The cat- 
| tle have no other feed, and no protection, 
| «xcept timber, if they happen to be feeding 
near it. Salts his stock with this feed about 
| every third day, and provides them plenty 
of water. Beef, if fit to go to the New 
| York market, sells here at $3 to $4 per 
| cwt., gross; packing cattle, at $2 to $2.50 


Mr. Funk usually winters over from 700 | per ewt., gross. 


to 1,000 head of cattle, and stall-feeds for | 
eatly spring market from 300 to 500 head. | 
He markets his stall-fed cattle about the | 
first of April. Ile buys cattle all the time, | 
whenever he can do so profitably. Those 
he sells in the summer and fall are general- 
ly three years old. The class he stall-feeds 
are generally four years old. The Eastern 
reader will think it a queer kind of stall- 
feeding, 
these animals go inside a stall or are tied up 
during the winter. A little further on we 
will give Isaac Funn’s definition of stall- 
feeding. He prefers to buy cattle (steers) 
the spring they are two years old. They 
usually cost then, if good ones, from $18 to 
$25 per head. These are kept one sum- 
mer, one winter, and the half the next sum- 
mer, when they are in condition to market, 
and will average from $45 to $52 per head. 
He winters his cattle on shock corn. The 
steers to be wintered through and mar- 


keted in mid-summer are “ strong-fed.” | 
Those that are to go to market the last of 


March or first of April, are “stall-fed.” 
The difference in the two modes of feeding 
is that the bullock that is being stall-fed 
gets all he can eat and a good deal moge, 


while the one that is strong-fed, gets enough | 


to keep him thriving finely all winter— 
gaining in flesh, and growing too. The 
corn is drawn from the field on wagons, to 
the pasture or lot where the cattle are herd- 
ed. One man feeds from 75 to 100 head, and 
this care occupies him from early morning 
till late at night. He rises and eats his 
breakfast by candle light, and draws corn 
with from two to four yoke of oxen—the 
amount of team depending upon the condi- 
tion of the soil—all day, and returns and 
eats his supper by candle light again. Mr. 
Funk says the true way is to provide two 
fields for each company of cattle. Feed 


when he is assured that not one of 


SWINE—BREEDS AND MANAGEMENT. 


I have indicated above the way the swine 
are fed. They are mainly bred here on the 
| place. The present stock consists of a 

mixture of Irish Grazier, Bedford, Byfield, 
'and Berkshire. Objection is made to the 
| Berkshire because they do not cross well 
| with common hogs; neither do they dress 
/as heavy as many other breeds. The By- 
| fields are liked better—a good deal better. 
|The leaf-lard in the Byfield will weigh 
| nearly or quite double that of the Berk- 
| shire. The Byfield will not eat as much in 
| proportion to their weight as the Berksbires. 
| He regards the Chester Whites as excel- 

lent, but has had little or no experience 
| with them. The average market price for 
| pork here has been from $4 to $5.50 per 
| ewt., net. Sheep are regarded more profit- 
| able than hogs. 
MULES. 


What does it cost to keep a mule until it 
is three years old? 

“Do not know; never calculated. But 
‘it does not cost as much as it does to raise 
,asteer. The past three years, a good fair 
/average mule has been worth $130. A 
part of the time he would bring more.— 
These figures are for an average mule, 
when thirty or forty are sold together. A 
good one would bring more than that. Mr. 
Funk feeds them on shocked corn, hay, 
and sheaf oats. They are never stabled. 
If the winter is open they wil!l live half the 
time on blue grass pasture without other 
feed. When sheaf oats are fed, they are 
cut; but is not profitable to cut the sheaf 
fine in a cutting-box. It is found that if it 
is cut three or four times with a broad-ax 
or hatchet, the mules eat it with better rel- 
ish, and eat it up cleaner, than if cut finer. 
The mares from which he breeds mules are 
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never fed on corn at all. fe has his mares 
ten years old that have never tasted corn. 
A good sized mule is often fifteen hands 
high, if made proportionally. Mr. F. thinks 
such an one is worth more than a larger 
one. He finds them longer lived than horses. 
Places their average age at 25 to 30 years 
in this country. A good Jack here costs 
from $500 to $800. 
HOG CHOLERA. 

He has never had any cases of this dis- 
ease on his place, although cases have been 
reported within six or eight miles of here. 
Thinks the disease is easier prevented than 
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| to exhibit and to sell. Those that ean be 
| bought are rarely worth buying. He pre- 
‘fers to go and see the stock on the farm 
| where it is kept—to examine the the off- 
| spring of the animal. 

It a man purchases one of these pam- 
'pered bulls at Fairs, he rarely gives him 
‘the care necessary to keep him in prime 
‘condition ; if he knows how, he does not do 
‘it; few men know how. Of course the bull 
'runs down, the owner becomes disgusted 
‘and tells his neighbors fine stock is all hum- 
| bug. If, however, he is careful to go and 
|see the stock in the pasture, where it is 
_kept economically without any polishing 


cured. He would not herd them in close | j:ocess, he is better able to judge of its 
pens. Would feed sulphur, copperas and | pea! merits, and is less likely to wish his 
ashes, aud provide them with fresh grass | hyrchased animal in Dixie two months later. 
and good water. Good sweet grass and | ‘Phree-fifths of these exhibition animals are 
and a wide range are essential to good | spoiled. Mr. Funk does not advise a man 


health. If confined close in damp places, 


with access to the black soil of slough, they | 
The black | 


are sure to become diseased. 
slough so‘l is poison to swine; fattening 
hogs do much better ona yellow clay soil 
than upon the black soil of our prairies. 


BLOODY MURRAIN. 


This disease has troubled his herds more 
than any other. Some think it brought on 
by a sudden change in the condition—from 


a poor toa fleshy state, and that thus the | gards mules much more serviceable. 


blood vessels are affected. 
thinks poor water the cause in some in- 
stances; and the manner and. condition in 
which the animal is fed, in others. A good 
preventive is wood ashes and sulphur fed 
with salt. He does not think there is any 
help for the animal after it is once positive- 
ly diseased. The best remedy is to give 
some thorough purgative as soon as any in- 
dications of disease are discovered. It 
sometimes happens that this. will prevent 
mortification, which soon takes place unless 
some such measure iz adopted. He advises 
bleeding cattle, especially those which have 
been strongly fed in the spring. He bleeds 
all of his by slitting the tail with a knife. 
Especially if the end of the tail is hollow, 
this should be done. Sometimes he ropes 
the neck and bleeds the animal there strong- 
ly. He thinks spring bleeding very useful 
—even necessary. He also recommends 
mixing wood ashes with the salt and feed- 
ing it to cattle. It helps keep them healthy, 
sleek, and smooth. 


BUYING BULLS OF PEDDLERS AND AT 
FAIRS. 


He would not buy a bull at a Fair, so 
many that are there exhibited are fitted up 


who proposes handling stock, to buy fall 
blood fancy cattle. Would rather have 
crosses of a thorough-bred bull with native 
/cows. He thinks there is more money in 
proportion to their cost in the grades than 
}in the pure bred Durhams. He likes the 
| Durham better than the Devon, as a stand- 
, ard stock. 

| HORSES. 


He re- 
He 


| Mr. Foun breeds few horses, 


Mr. Fun | has some Morgans, but, while they are good 


| roadsters, he regards them too light for 
| farm service. He says we want a class of 
| horses 15 to 16 hands high, well proportion- 
| ed—that will make good saddle horses, fair 
|roadsters. Weight is necessary—not two 

heavy however. Horses that will weigh 
| 1,250 to 1,300 pound are about right if they 

are rightly put together. Ifa horse weighs 
less than 1,090 pounds, he is too light for 
farm uses. 


HOW HE GROWS CORN. 


The ground is prepared by plowing and 
harrowing, and planted in check-rows with 
Brown’s planter. After it is sprouted, a 
large two-horse harrow and team is put on 
and the ground thoroughly harrowed, re- 
gardless of the corn. This done, it is eulti- 
vated with a three-toothed cultivator, going 
twice in each row; then again with a doub- 
le shovel plow. Frequently after the shov- 
el plow, a scouring plow is used, but a doub- 
le shovel plow is regarded the best imple- 
ment to use after the harrow. He_ prefers 
to harrow before the corn is up. Many in 
tliis country wait until the corn appears, 
then knock the center tooth out of an A har- 
row and drive astride the rows. If the 
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ground proves cloddy, he rolls it, immedi- | 
ately after harrowing, with a heavy field | 
roller. He says rolling and harrowing pay | 
excellently here, the soil being inclined to | 
grow cloddy. It must be pulverized so that | 
the young plants may grow witheut being | 
retarded. One reason why Brown’s corn | 
planter is so generally approved in this coun- | 
try, is because it rolls the earth which cov- 
ers the hills, and pulverizes it. The roots 
of the young plant do not have to ramble | 
over a square rod to tind fool—to find some- | 
thing beside dry clods and cold air. Mr. | 
Funk recommends fall plowing, and the 
back-furrowing the ground in narrow beds. | 
He says it will pay; it will increase the 
crop so as to more than pay the inconveni- 
ence which may result in the prosecution of 
the harvest. Such testimony from a large 
farmer who does his work in the cheapest 
way, looking to the greatest profit, ought to 
be received as having a good deal of weight. 





GRAIN GROWING. 


But little wheat or oats are grown on this 
farm. Corn is the principal crop cultivated. | 
Mr Funk is down on wheat culture; and | 
down on growing grain of any kind to draw | 
to market. Tle says a man worth five or 
six thousand dollars may soon sink it in 
wheat-growing. And he asserted that if a 
man grows a crop of corn yearly, and being 
too poor to buy stock and feed it, sells it in 
the shock on the ground where grown, at 15 
cents per bushel, he will be worth at the end 
of tive years, double the money that his 
neighbor will who grows the same amount | 
of corn and draws it five miles and sells it | 
at 25 cents per bushel. Why? | 


* Because the man who draws the corn 
five miles loses time, labor, wear and tear of 
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Sowing With Both Hands. 


The way of sowing grains, seeds, plaster, 
etc. is with a good machine. For those 
who do not use a machine, the next best 
way is to sow with both hands It is no 
more difficult to learn to sow with the left 
hand, than it was at first to learn with the 
right; aud it may be done by sowing with 
the left hand exclusively, until the work 
can be done well aud easily with that hand; 
then both may be used at once, and the 
work accomplished twice as fast as when 
one only is used. 

In case of much wind, it is an advantage 
to be able to sow with either hand. The 
sower may sow the usual way with one 
hand with the wind; and, when going in 
the opposite direction, sow with the other 
hand with the wind, as before. The ad- 
vantages are, that the grain, when thrown 
with the wind goes much easier and scat- 
ters more evenly than when thrown against 
it, and that each arm does an equal share 


|of the work; while in the common way, 


one arm does the whole, and often gets very 
tired and lame. The most convenient way 


|of carrying the grain when sowing with 


both hands, is in a market basket, suspend- 
ed in front of the sower by a broad strap 
passing around his neck. The breast, or 
hold-back strap on a common double har- 
ness, is just the thing; and if there is a 
snap on it so much the better. The handle 
of the basket may be hung to the snap; 


‘and when it is desired to set the basket 
down to put in grain, or for any other pur- 


pose, it may be done simply by loosening 
the snap without removing the strap from 
the neck. When sowing with the left hand 
alone, the basket, or other receptacle should 


wagons, gets his money in driblets, and it hang on the right side, with the strap on the 
goesin driblets; at the end of five years it is | right shoulder; and when sowing with the 
all gone. I tell you it is better to sell it at | right hand alone, it should hang on the left 
15 cents at home and not move it, than to | side, with the strap on the left shoulder.— 
move it five miles. It costs more than the | Every farmer should have a set of sowing 
extra 10 cents, to move it, in the end. It) stakes, made light, straight and long; iren- 
does not pay to draw grain. True, a few pointed at the lower end, with white stream- 
years ago, some men grew wheat and got | ers on the upper. An old narrow chisel is 
$1.50 per bushel for it; but had they been | just the thing for the lower end. A set of 
compelled to take 25 cents for it, they would | such stakes are very useful in sowing, in 
have been better off to-day, They would | striking straight backfurrows, in running 
not have spent all they had in trying to grow | fence lines ; and, if saved, are always 
more. The wealthiest parts of Ohio, to-day, | ready. 
are those parts where the farmers could not In sowing plaster I have got along the 
market their grain, and were compelled to | faster by sowing from the wagon. I use a 
put it into stock. So it is in Iilinois.” light Welsh or Democrat wagon, with 
0 springs under the box. Put in a barrel of 
It is less painful to learn in youth than to | plaster, rig a seat near the back end so that 
be ignorant in age. ‘the sower may ride backwards, and sow 
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with both hands at once—taking your plas- | 


ter from a measure before you. Have a 


ving by a line of stakes moving each over as 
you come up. The sower refills his mea- 
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naturally incline to the surface, where they 


|}make an attack upon the seed as soon as 
driver to manage the horse or horses, dri- | 


planted. After many trials of fall plowing 


‘on different kinds of soil, I am wholly in 


sure from the barrel in the wagon while | 


the stakes are being moved. Two men in 
this way will sow thirty acres in a day very 
easily. 

To walk or drive in a straight line to a 
stake or other object: — At the starting 
place, fix the eye in the direction of the 
stake, or other termination, and notice some 


after the ground is plowed, 


favor of spring plowing for corn. The 
planting ought to be done as soon as possible 
before the 
worms have time to shift their places from 
the roots of the grass to the planted seed. 
Corn planted upon the newly-turned sod, 


| will often escape the ravages of the wire- 


object in the distance beyond this in range | 


or line with the eye and stake. Go towards 


the stake, keeping the eye upon it, and the | 


object beyond; and as long as the three 
are kept in range, the line traveled will be 
straight, but as soon as the three are out of 


range, they indicate that the person moving | 


has deviated from the straight line and he 
may get back into line at once by bringing 


himself in range with the stake and distant | 


object. 
{ Dair - Farmer. 


A. ReEeEp. 
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The Wire-Worm. | 


Last September pie plowed a piece of |i 


bound-out pasture ground. A part of it 


worms, but if the same piece of ground is to 
be planted the seeond year, by all means 
plant anything rather than corn, for the 
worms multiply rapidly on plowing the 
ground. The wire-worms prevail most in 
a sour, red ouk soil, and we might reasona- 
bly suppose that the application of lime and 
other alkalies to the soil would prove an an- 
tidote to or preventive of their procreation. 
How salt would operate on them is beyond 
my experience, but it has been sure death 
to my asparagus in two applications.— 


| Whether there is any affinity between wire- 


‘have tried. 


was a clay-colored, sandy loam, the rest a | 


damp, black soil. Last May it was plowed 
again, dunged in the hill and planted with 
corn. The wire-worms destroyed every 
grain planted in the black soil, and left that 
planted on the light colored soil unmolested 
The wire-worm is the most insidious enemy 
to the corn crop on a black soil, that we 
have to contend with. I have found, after 
many years’ experience, that corn planted 
upon a light-colored, porous soil, is not gen- 
erally molested with these unwelcome pests, 
but when planted upon a black, damp soil, 


'enouvh at the top. 


if it comes up at all, it shows the signs of | 
incurable disease and premature decay, un- | 


accountable to the inexperienced cultivator 


i the surface. 


till he examines the seed and finds one or more | 


of these underground depredators perforat- 
ing and fattening upon the seed, and destroy- 
ing its vitality. It is a matter of import- 
ance that black soil should be thoroughly 
drained before it is planted. 


worms and asparagus, or animal life and 
vegetable life, is a problem. I have found, 
after drainage, the application of sand, fine 
gravel and high manuring to tenacious soils, 
is the best vermifuge and fertilizer which I 
Siras Brown. 
It has been asserted that six bushels of 
salt to the acre has killed wire-worms, or 
driven them away ; but we have never been 
able to find that such assertions rest on any- 
thing better than moonshine.—Zds. Boston 
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Ditching with a Plow. 

In the first place, I plow two furrows, and 
throw them out; this makes the ditch wide 
I then plow two more 
and throw them out. The ditch is then 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, and one ox 
ean no longer walk in it with the other on 
I then take a stout piece of 
timber, say five or six inches square, (a 
round stick would do as well) and twelve or 
fifteen feet long. I then lay it across the 
ditch and hitch a yoke of oxen on each end, 
so that the timber serves as a long whiffle- 
tree, with the plow chained in the middle ; 


I made a great mistake in plowing my | and as the ditch grows deeper, the chain is 


land the previous fall; as I not only lost the | let out longer. 


labor of the fall plowing, 


vour the seed put in by the spring plowing. 
Land designed for corn and that is subject | 


to wire-worms, ought never to be plowed in | learn. 





In this way, there would be 


but brought a | no trouble in plowing six feet deep. The on- 
greedy set of worms to the surface to de- | lly difficult 


y is, in keeping the oxen nearly 
abreast, as it is new work for them. But 
by taking light furrows at first, they soon 
T use for this purpose one ofthe iron 


the fall previous to planting, as these insects | beam “ Washington” plows, as they are cal- 
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led. It requires a new point or one as 
good as new. After running the plow 
through two or three times, throw out the 
loose earth, and plow again.—NV. H. Jour. 
of Agriculture. 
—-+<?-+ 
Out the Chess. 

In sowing winter wheat and rye great 
care should be taken that no chess is al- 
lowed in the seed. Four years since we 
sowed some thirty acres of white wheat, 


Keep 


which contained a small percentage of chess. | 


The land on which this grew has been in 
hoed crops since, and well cultivated, and 


the chess continues to come up year after 


year as though the supply was exhaustless. 
Some persons contend that chess will not 
grow, but to all such we would say, don’t al- 
low yourselves to believe any such non- 
sense. 


it to germinate. If sown ina dry soil or 
moderately moist one where the wheat will 
come up the chess will often remain dor- 
mant; but the late fall rains generally gives 
it a start, however small, so that if the 
wheat is winter killed, it will fill up the va- 


cant spaces; but if the wheat is not injured | Industry, held on the 


the chess is so shaded that it amounts to 
nothing more than a sickly growth, yet it 
will mature enough seed to keep up the 
supply. If you have no mill winnow it out 
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The envelope on the chess is hard, 
and requires moisture and warmth to induce | 
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|are suffered to grow up and encumber the 
ground, merely for the sake of the privi- 
lege of burying their dead bodies to supply 
vegetable matter to the soil. On a per- 
| fectly condueted plantation, no plant would 
| be suffered to mature its seed which was 
| hot of some known and positive utility. — 
| Peas and clover are better than weeds— 
they feed both soil and domestic animals, 
‘and give no trouble to succeeding crops. 
| Remember the practice of the English far- 
/mer. Do not wait until your land beyins to 
get poor before you manure it. If it is 
'rich, make it richer. Do not wait until 
| your land begins to fail before you rest it— 
give it rest in time to prevent its ever being 
tired. Do not wait until your plantation is 
stocked with weeds before you begin to de- 
stroy them. One weed destroyed this year 
will save much hoeing next year. Manure 
soon and well, give abundant rest and culti- 
vate clean. He is a good farmer who ob. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| serves these rules.—Southern Cultivator. 


ob > + — 


Premiums for Cotton Flax. 


Ata special meeting of the Rhode Island 
Society for the Encourageme:.t of Domestic 
12th inst., a premium 


ta 


| of $500 was offered for prepared Flax Cot- 


| on the 11th of September next. 


ton, to be exhibtied at the Fair in this eity 
The Soci- 
ety had previously offered premiums for the 


in the wind, or wash it out in brine, but we | best and second best bales of prepared Flax 


beg of you not to sow it on any condition.— 
Ilinois Farmer. 


<)> +~>+ 


Beginning in Season. 


An English farmer recently remarked 
that “ he fed his land before it was hungry, 
rested it before it weary, and weeded it be- 
fore it was foul.” We have seldom, if ever, 
seen so much agricultural wisdom condens- 
ed into a single sentence. It would be dif- 


ficult to avow an agricultural practice, each | 


particular of which would be more opposite 


to the practice of the land-killers and skin- | 


ners of the South. Such persons do not 
feed their land at all. Though land may 
have nine lives, like a eat, yet it may die at 
last of starvation. “ Weary land.” How 
apt an expression. Not utterly exhausted, 
but tired, wearied. Reader, have you not 
some land which, this summer, will pant 


and blow and struggle under the burden of 


a starveling and sickly stalk of corn.— 
“ Weeded it before it was foul.” Why 
some of our planters raise weeds for ma- 


nure. Vile pests, of no use to man or beast, | 


pom of not less than 50 pounds each, 


without qualification. 


| ‘The premium now offered has reference 


| . . . . 
| strictly to its practical use as an economical 


substitute for cotton. ‘That flax may be so 
| prepared as to serve this end has been abun- 
| dantly proved by what has already been 
done—the product, resembling cotton very 
| closely, has been spun and woven upon cot- 
| ton machinery, and printed, the finished ar- 
| ticle being fully as handsome as any made 
of cotton, and it is very difficult to deteet 
the difference. A slight further progress in 
the same direction cannot fail to result in 
one of the greatest revolutions of the times, 
namely, the substitution of a fibrous mate- 
rial which can be grown over the entire 
North and West, instead of the cotton of the 
slave oligarchy, on which we are jast now 
altogether too dependent for our best inter- 
ests. 

As the premium is offered without regard 
to the locality of production, there are doubt- 
less many parties in the West who will be 
pleased to compete for it. Any particulars 
respecting the subject can be promptly ob- 
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tained by addressing the Hon. Wm. R. | 
Staples, Secretary of the Socie: iy, Provi- | 
dence, R. 1.—N. Y. Tribune. 


| Beterinary. 











For the Ohio Cultivator 


Imaginary Diseases of the Horse. 


Veterinary surgeons are frequently called 
upon to prescribe for the cure of Bots, 
Hidebound, Lampas, Hooks, Shoulder stove. 
Stifle, Sweeney, Snake bite, and Strain of 
the coffin joint. 

Bots.—Of the first named difficulty we 
claim that from many years of experience, 
the vivitation of the stomach caused by the | 
leaving their natural nidus and endeavoring | 
to seek a new element, by either passing | 
out through the gullet, pyloric orifice, or by | 
perforating the stomach, is the effect m 
duced by a disordered stomach or a diseased | 
organ in sympathy with the stomach, caus- 
ing the secretion on which the bots exist, to 
become obnoxious to them. 

Hidebound is not a disease, but a symp- 
tom of disorder. 
highly important part in the animal system. 
It is a powerful auxilliary to the lungs in 
oxygenizing and vivifying the blood, and an 
extensive emunctory by which the fluid ma- 
terials that have performed their duty are 
eliminated. The skin is an important sys- 


tem of the horse, having a considerable of | 


variation in the density or thickness, not on- 
ly where it covers different parts in the 
same horse, but in horses of various breeds, 
There is a great contrast between the skin 
of the dray horse and that of the racer. 
There is also a connexion between the skin 
and the hair; for the skin as well as the cout 
of a black horse, are coarser and thicker 
than those of a horse of the same breed of 
another color. The skin is our medium of 
communication, it is an index to guide us in 
our pathological investigations. Hidebound 
is a symptom of derangement of the diges- 
tive system, and according to the fundamen- 
tal principles of scientific men, those who 
treat symptoms never cure disease. 
Lampas is not a disease. Heavy and 
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| face in particular. 
The skin performs a 


[Sept. 

_ imran 
grievous are the complaints reaching our 
ear, about the horse not thriving, that he 
_ has the lampas; and the desire on the part 
of many is that the poor animal must sub- 
mit to the barbarous operation of burning 
for the lampas. O! shame on such barbar- 


~ ity. Burning or cutting away lampas, is 
) 


mistaking the effect for the cause. We 
‘contend the enlargement of the palate (i. e 
_lampas) is produced by the vivitation of 
teething, and the augmentation of substance 
to be an albuminous infilteration into the 
cellular membrane, attaching the bars to the 
‘hard palate. This accounts for the length 
_ of time the enlargement is known to contin- 
‘ue. If, then, enlargement is caused by 
' teething, why then cut or burn? Scientific 
research has satisfactorily demonstrated 
| that there is a process of growth going on 
| in the teeth during the animal life, which 
accounts for old horses as well as young, 
presenting the enlargement of palate. Dur- 
ing the process of teething in the horse, we 
observe the vital energy becomes augmented 
| about the head, and upon the mucous sur- 
A local fever originates 
in the alveolar cavities, the gums and pal- 
ate becomes stretched, painful and hot, and 
a prominence over the edge of the teeth, the 
consequence, causing a difficulty of mastica- 
tion. When these symptoms manifest them- 
selves, lose no time in thouroughly examin- 
ing the horse’s mouth, and I doubt not but 
some villian tooth is the cause. 

Hooks.—It would be a difficult task to 
convince many persons that it is a violation 
of nature’s law to perform the operation of 
cutting away a portion of the haw, as a cure 
for the so called Hooks. 

The enlargement of the haw is the result 
of inflammation. The eye most disposed 
to this difficulty is the small dark looking 
one; and as a general thing geldings are 
more subject to it than mares. This may 
be looked upon by some persons as a hy- 
pothesis not worthy of their consideration ; 
but the records of cases in all countries dis- 
close the fact that there is one fourth in fa- 
vor of mares. The irritation caused by 
the cutting of the tusks, more than of the 
other teeth, may render geldings more sub- 
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ject to inflamed eyes. In examining the | For the Ohio Cultivator. 
mouth of a gelding coming five years old, | Curability of Spavin. 

it will be perceived that the tusks and cor- | 

ner permanent incisors are both being forced | The different authors on veterinary sci- 
through their cavities at the same time, the | "Ce propose various plans of treatment for 
peculiar curve of the tusk, and the more | spavin, although none agree upon a perma- 
prominent eorner of the incisors are in | "¢nt cure. 

close contact, and should they be obstructed If bone spavin, as acknowledged by ve- 
in rising by the temporary corner incisors, | eTinary authors, consists in a bony promi- 
it will cause irritation and inflammation, | "€"¢e or tumor situated on the inner side 
and the eye from sympathy become affect- | of the hock joint, causing lameness ; by re- 
ed; hence we claim that the enlarged haw | '0''S the tumor, the lameness disappears, 
(or Hooks) is a symptom and not a disease. and the animal continues to travel sound for 
a year, is not that sufficient evidence of a 





Shoulder Stove, formerly termed chest |" * 
founder, supposed to be an affection of the bags : ’ , 
muscles of the shoulder. As the hip joint) . To say that spavin can’t be cured when 
has frequently had disease attributed to it, in the three first stages, is not in accordance 
in lameness of the hind limb, so the shoul- | with the present age; the word can’t be 
der has been imagined to have suffered in- | cured, shows that no further research need 
jury of some sort, when all the time the | be made. I should have to blush that after 


seat of lameness has been in the feet. | %#¥ing studied the veterinary art for nearly 
There was a' tiene whee -Glie :diflecent :ditde | thirty years and then say that spavin when 
ond binds, <f tehene ese. echien aati “* fluid, gelatinous or cartilaginous state 
understood as at the present day. Horses | can’t be cured. It would be a burlesque on 

the veterinary profession, shewing that the 


from long and excessive work, become stiff | s : ; 
road they have been travelling is going 
round a circle, instead of straight forward. 


in their joints, producing a stilty gaitpwhich 
might be mistaken for disease of the shoulder. | 


This description of lameness in horses| 1 have in my possession some specimens 
has long been a mystery to unprofessional | of spavins in all stages, and am inclined to 
persons; they cannot understand how a| think that I might travel the world over be- 
horse can be lame in the feet, while at the | fore I should find one so rare a specimen as 
same time the foot exhibits all the outward | Presents in the hind leg of the skeleton of 
signs of health, or what is called a good | the horse in my infirmary. The horse was 
foot ; neither is it an easy matter to explain | fifty 1% old, the bony deposition and an- 
to persons unacquainted with the anatomy | ©hylosis of the hock joints, is one among 
and physiology of that beautiful but com- | the curiosities of the veterinary age. It 
plex piece of animal mechanism, the horse’s | “4 4" inveterate case of incurable spavin, 
foot, how all this comes to pass. | admitting of no alleviation. It had arrived, 
Persons who believe in shoulder stove, | #5 ™#@y cases do, at that stage of disease 
generally fight shy of such cases; experi- | that precludes all hopes of cure. 
ence has taught them that no good has ever | I do not think because the old writers 
resulted from the pretensions to a cure. (and indeed some of the more modern) on 
The difficulty is in the foot, there is the | ‘he disease of the horse, have given it ag 
seat of disease, and scientifically treating | their opinion that certain diseases are incur- 
the cause it will end with credit to the prac- | #le, that we of the actual present should 


titioner and satisfaction to the employer. | relax in our efforts to discover a remedy 
T. S. Wess, V.§, | fot What to them appeared an impossibility, 
. 8. , Vv. 8. 


Zanesville | We are aware there are depths in the vete- 
| rinary science hidden from the most self- 

Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, | satisfied of the profession, and that the road 
and mankind the vessel. ‘to the pinnacle of veterinary science is not 


— <-> - 
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one of easy travel, and if we live long 
enough to get over the stumbling places, we 
shall acquire a great field for philosophical 
research and experimental knowledge. 
The aim of science is continually to search 


through the great area of disease, and make 
such important discoveries as will put to 


blush some of the old barbarous practioners 

We say then that spavin, before ossifica- 
tion of the matter deposited takes place, 
can be cured; but if the owners of horses 
will neglect to apply the proper remedies, 


and at the proper time, they must expect | 
that the disease of spavin, like all other dis- | 


eases, will run into an incurable stage. 


T. Wess, V. S. 
Zanesville, July, 1861. 


The Diorseman, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Breaking Colts. 


How often it is the case that farmers are 











too hasty in breaking colts; they seem to, 
think that it is unnecessary to educate a colt; | 


“he knows enough if he is of a mind to do 


it!” is often the expression used. I posi- 


tively assert that colts learn new things soon- | 
er than humans, if nature should deprive | 


us of the benefits of language. 
The first impression made on a colt is the 
one he abides by, (provided it is not after- 


wards eradicated,) let it be good or bad; ' 
being deficient in reasoning powers he is not | 


capable of detecting good from bad, he re- 
tains the first impression ; consequently if 


you rush a colt into the harness without first | 


learning him the meaning of words or mo- 
tions, what you want of him, he naturally 
enough wants to get rid of his encumbran- 


e | 
ces, and having never known a master, he 


has nine chances out of ten to make his first 
a wrong move; and every wrong impres- 


sion made, doubly increases our task of | 


eradicating and teaching a good one. Then 
how necessary it is that we use untiring pa- 
tience and caution from the commencement, 
never allowing ourselves to get hasty, an- 
gry, or use harsh words or blows. 

We should study the senses (some horse- 
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| men believing horses have four, viz: seeing, 
hearing, smelling and feeling.) more than 
_we do; as the senses of feeling and smell- 
_ing are very great in colts. I saw an illus- 
tration of seeing and feeling a few days 
since: a young man attempted to take a 
colt to pasture, he let down the bars (as we 
have some yet in this country,) and stepped 
into the pasture, pulling on the colt, but 
when the colt’s feet came in contact with 
the lower bar, she halted, he pulled, and 
kept pulling and scolding, which she did not 
comprehend, making the matter more irrita- 
ting to the young man. Finally, after an 
ineffectual attempt to get her over the bars, 
he called to his brother to get the whip and 
give it to her! Out comes the whalebone, 
and after a strong application she thought 
of ridding herself of that nuisance by let- 
ting her heels fly in double quick time, put- 
tin Mr. Behind Driver to a retreat, and Mr. 
Puller slackens his line to soliloquize, which 
causes the mare to drop her head to smell 
around, to know what all this means; and 
by so smelling and feeling of the bars, steps 
over’of her own accord, not knowing what 
the whipping was for, unless it was to learn 
her to kick. 


If she had been permitted to use her own 
natural senses of feeling and smelling, or in 
| other words her process of examination, one 
fourth part of the time would not have been 
consumed, and the trick of using her heels 
would not have been known to her at this 
time. Now it is impossible to strike or use 
| the whip, from the fact that she knows how 
_to dispose of the whipping process, and now 
we have a tricky animal from one wrong 
move. It is almost impossible to get men 
to go slow and considerate enough to ensure 
perfect suecess ; they forget that haste makes 
waste ; one wrong move may make two 
hours work of a ten minutes job. 


| Huron Co., July, 1861. 


Ectus. 
~ Se eel ~ 

| Horses Wearing Spectacles.—In Mar- 
| ryat’s * Residence in Jutland,” when speak- 
| ing of high-stepping horses, the author says : 
'In the north of Germany, whence these 


| horses are generally imported, you may fre- 
quently see the animals exercising on the 
‘high roads, caparisoned, like the knight's 
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charger of old, with heavy clothing, wear- | 
ing no blinkers, but large spectacles. These 
spectacles are strong magnifiers, and each | 
pebble, to the eyes of the deluded quadru- 
ped, appears as a granite boulder ; so, in 
his youth and ignorance, he lifts up his legs 
high in the air to avoid their contact, and 
thus contracts that habit of high-stepping so | 
much admired, and for which amateurs pay | 
unheard-of prices. 


~—»> +~<>+ oe 


Training Artillery Horses. 


The Fortress Monroe correspondent of | 
the New York Advertiser, says :—* It re- | 
quires considerable time to mount the guns | 
properly for an advancing army, to supply | 
them with trained horses, and especially | 
the right kind of harness. The horse is a | 
curious, shy, inquisitive animal, and when | 
first taken from the stable or pasture, for | 
the strategie purposes of war, demands to | 
be handled with great care and patience. | 
He must be gradually accustomed to the | 
sudden and marked change in his status— | 
the gleam of arms, the roll of drums, the | 
flaunting banners, the flash, the smoke and | 
the roar of cannon. It is remarkable, how- | 
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The Apiarian. 


Taking off Honey. 

At this season of the year, it is customary 
to remove surplus honey—that is the cap 
honey destined for market. In nearly all 
of such caps, the eggs of the moth millers 
exist, and unless they be fumigated with 
burning brimstone they will hatch out and 
injure the honey materially. 
of fumigating is as follows: 

Take a box of any size, according to the 


The manner 


‘number of caps to be fumigated at the same 


time, in which attach slats to support the 
caps about a foot from the grouud, when 
the box is inverted—the open side upon the 
ground. Shavings or rags dipped in brim- 
stone should then be placed in a shallow 
iron vessel, set on fire, and placed upon the 
ground under the box, and not disturbed for 
an hour, when all the eggs of the moth that 
are in the caps are destroyed so far as any 
vitality that they possess. The box should 
be quite tight, and when inverted upon the 
ground all air holes around it closed up. 

In a large box, several tiers of caps may 


ever, that when the practical war-horse is | be placed, with the holes in them on the 
thus drilled and disciplined, his proficiency lower side, to allow the fumes of the sul- 
in wheeling with guns and caissons, at the | phur to ascend among the combs; and if 
critical moment of limbering and unlimber- | one has a hundred or more caps to fumigate, 
ing light artillery, is wonderful. Without | jt may be done in a close room of any out- 
a word, without a touch, without a sign | building, all at one operation. 

from man, he wheels, advances and retreats| When honey caps are removed from the 
with almost miraculous rapidity—at times | hives in August or before, and stored away 
compelling riders and gunners to spring to | without fumigation, they will be found to 


keep their saddles, or escape his lightning- | 
like evolutions. 

Such war horses as these are intended to 
be, have been practising before the window 
of your correspondent on the parade ground 
of the Fortress this morning. Some few 
of the more recent comers reared and sprang 
a little at the first flashes and thunder of 
the cannon, while others stood as firm as 
the adjacent trees, and looked on as ealmly 
as if they were feeding from a rack. At) 
the close of the firing, some of them were 
marched to the muzzle of the still hot and 
smoking gun, and made to put their nos- 
trils close to the metal, feel the heat and in- 
hale the smell of the powder. They are 
thus taught to become on familiar terms 
with their new and strange acquaintance 
with their eyes, and feel that his touch, at 
ea rider’s command; is rendered harm- 
ess. 


_ ++ oe 
Who invented matches ? Adam and Eve. 











contain frequently one or more of the moth 
worms produced from the eggs deposited by 
the millers, which will commence to weave 
webs among the combs, and thereby render 
the honey unsaleable. In some localities, 


| where no buckwheat honey is stored up, the 


caps may be left on the hives till October or 
later, without any especial detriment to the 
honey, save a slight tinge of yellow being 


|imparted to the combs; but in all places 


where the bees build combs when the buck- 
wheat is in blossom, the honey produced 
from white clover in the earlier part of the 
season must be removed as soon as the gen- 
eral honey harvest is over. 

Honey should never be stored in a cellar, 
as the dampness is very injurious to it; an 
airy, cool, upper room is best. As soon as 
the boxes have been fumigated, take fine 
muslin and paste it over the holes in the 
caps, if the honey is to be sent to a distant 
market ; but if designed for home consump- 
tion or family use, paper may be used in 
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place of muslin. Please note that when the | ants off the bench, and there has not been 
caps are left in the hives till October or la- | one about the hives or bench since.— Cor. 
ter, no fumigation is necessary, as the eggs | Am. Bee Jour, 
of the miller contained therein in August oo 
have all hatched out, and the bees have de- | How to Handle Bees. 
stroyed the worms. If, however, there 
should be moth eggs in the caps as late as| A correspondent of the Wisconsin Furmer, 
October, they would not hatch out at that | tells how he handles bees in common hives, 
season of the year.—[T. B. Miner, tu Gen- | which, to say the least is rather bold treatment, 
esee Farmer. though in his hands it seems to be successful. 
scisatassaiaia alata : | He says: 
{From the “ Bienzeitung.” 


Bovist or Puck Ball for Bees. 


| It is not generally known bow to manage 
| bees without having them get cross, and 
| sting the person managing them. ‘lake an 

For the benefit of those who desire or | old pan and put some fine chips in it and 
may have occasion to employ this article, I | take some coals and make a good smoke; 
communicate the following information : | now raise up the front side of the hive and 
To obtain the fungus in its best condition, it | blow the smoke among the bees until they 
should be g: athered in July or August, and | run up into the comb, and they will at once 
the larger ‘kind having a yellowish- “white or jcommence filling themselves with honey. 
cream color should be chosen, as the small | Now you can take your hive and turn it 
dark-brown kind is of no value. The larger | over; place a box or half bushel over the 
kind is usually found in old pastures, mea- | hive, bottom up; wind a sheet or some oth- 
dows, and on the borders of forests, and is | er cloth around, so as to prevent the bees 
from four to eight inches in diameter. When | from coming on to the outside of the hive 
gathered, it should be set in a box of dry | and stop the common entrance. Now, rap 
sand and exposed to the sun to ripen prop- | smartly with the stick in each hand on all 
erly, when it assumes an orange tinge. | sides of the hive for about ten minutes ; un- 
Before it attains a bright yellow color, it | wind your cloth and take off your box or 
must be dried by artificial heat, or its value | half bushel gently, and set it up edgewise 
will be destroyed. This is done by placing | against the fence or some convenient place ; 
it in a moderate stove heat, or in a bake- | itnow coutains the queen and a large share 
oven alter the bread has been taken out. If| of the bees. This done, you can cut out 
properly dried it will remain spongy and | ‘comb, examine, take out “honey, clean out 
soft, like spunk, and retain fire in the same | moths, or do anything necessary without the 
manner. As this substance readily attracts least danger of stings. Or you can stir up 
moisture from the atmosphere, it should be | the bees in the box or half bushel, with 
kept in a dry place, and again specially | | your hand, a tablespoon or anything con- 
dried in a moderate heat, before it is used. | venient, and find the queen; or you can set 

The Italian bovist, usually kept for sale | the old swarm on the stand where it former- 
by apothecaries, is said to be of a superior | ly stood, take your bees in the box and hive 
quality—a piece as large as a hickory nut | them in an empty hive and set them two or 
sufficing to stupify a colony of bees. Of | three rods from the old hive, and you have 
the native bovist, a piece the size of a hen’s|as good a swarm as though they swarmed 








egg will be required for the purpose. naturally. If you drive them for the pur- 
F. Nacpiseure. | pose of examining the old swarm, after the 

ed et examination, empty the bees into the stand 

To Keep Ants from Bees. by the old hive, and they will soon tind 


— their way into the old hive. 

We have made a very important and| Bees are never cross when they are filled 
cheap discovery to keep ants from bees. | with food. If bees are inclined to be cross 
Several years since the little ants were very | when they swarm, after they have clustered 
numerous in our cupboard, and we put stone | sprinkle them plentifully with sweetened 
coal against the end of the house opposite | water, you will see the effect immediately. 
the cupboard, and it banished them all—j} On Wednesday, the 29th day of May, 
We concluded it was the effect of the cop- | 1861, I had a weak swarm of bees, and my 
peras in the coal. This spring the black | other bees commenced robbing them. As 


ant began to annoy our bees, and we pro- soon as I discovered it, I drove about six 





cured copperas out of the coal bank and put | quarts of bees from a strong colony that 
it around the bench legs, cleaned all the ' were hanging out ; found the queen and re- 
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turned her to the old stock ; 
the weak colony and smoked them so as to 


prevent their being cross, and took the six. 


quarts of bees which I took from the strong | 
colony and put them into the weak one. 

This was just at night, on the next morning 
the robbers were on hand, but they soon 
found the reinforcements too much for them. 


strong as need be. The reinforcement- 
work just as though they always lived there. 

I have tried patent humbug. hives suffi- 
cient to satisfy me on that head. The Lang- 
stroth hive I have not tried ; if they can be 
fixed so as to winter the bees well, they are 
constructed on the most nearly correct prin- 
<n of any that I know. 








_ Cattle PAepartment, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


How to Raise a Good Milch Cow. 





In my assessing tour recently, I could not | 


but observe how many families were pos- 
sessors only of one or two cows, confined to 
that number by arbitrary landlords or other 
circumstances, and it occurred to me that 
where a family cannot keep but one or two 
milch cows, how necessary that these should 
be the best. Hence this article. 


Believing that among the numerous read- 
ers of Field Notes and their neighbors, 


then I took , 


| ean time and neglect at others. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





These remarks apply to the dam as well as 
; to the animal you propose to purchase. 
Next, be generous with your feed, more 
| regular in your hours, than over-feeding at 
Regulate 
' her becoming fresh, so that she shall have 


| her first calf at heel in the middle of the 
Now (June 2nd) my weak swarm is as | 


month of May, or when grass is good and 
plenty. Six weeks before this time, com- 
mence to feed wheat bran and roots, each 
once a day, handling her every day and for 
a little while, and imitating the process of 
|milking. By this means she will become 
| gentle, and her udder and teats become 
| large and well developed. Wean ber calf 
at the third milking ; feed all the new milk 
which the calf cannot consume, to the cow ; 
generally she will drink it greedily. If 
after a while she will drink lobbered milk, 

mix your bran with it and feed her all you 
have. 

If your cow was not three years old when 
milked the first time, by all means prevent 
/her from becoming fresh the next year. 
By being careful of her winter feeding, you 


| may milk her twenty months, and she will 


ever after hold out her milk good. If how- 
ever your cow was three years old and per- 


| haps a few months over, and you desire it, 

| She may breed next year, but should be 
| milked ten months, 
; with milk-producing feed, 


and liberally supplied 
Of course she 


there may be some in like cireumstances, | | has a good stable, is milked regularly and 


will give you my way of raising a good | clean, and as much as practicable by the 
milker, based upon an experience of seven- same hands, and those not the hands of 


teen years. By skillful breeding, selec- 
tions and artificial means, man has brought 
out the milk-producing qualities of the kine, 
so that enormous products of milk, butter 
and cheese, are now claimed for some par- 
ticular animals. 


Select from a good dairy, the heifer calf 
or yearling of a good milker (and pay two 
prices if you cannot obtain her without,) 
one that is docile, whose head, neck and 
foreparts are rather small in comparison 
with the hind quarters; who has a large, 
mild eye, yellow or buff-colored muzzle and 
horns, soft pliable hide and silky hair. Be 
sure she has well developed udder and 
teats, the latter regular and wide apart. 


small children. 


It is very hard to calculate all the bene- 
fits and comforts to be derived from a cou- 
ple of good cows ; more particularly if there 
are children in the family of their owner, 
berries in the garden and good new bread 
in the buttery ; and a good cow is as easily 
kept as one that is little more than a walk- 
ing, breathing corn crib, covered with a 
beef hide. Oxp Firxin. 

Ogle Co., Til. 

SK adil tebe! 

Whaling Excursion.— A sebsol master 
requesting a little boy who had been whis- 
pering to step into the next room, is wittily 
spoken of as ‘starting on a whaling excur- 
sion.’ 
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Rye for Sheep. |—to be more exact—these lodges of com- 
anne 'mon Indians calling themselves poor, have 
tye is one of the most valuable of the | six or seven hundred of them, running from 
green feeds for sheep. A friend of ours, | common Cayuses to elegant chargers, fit to 
an amateur farmer who has his means all |mount a prince. They value their fine 
locked up in real estate, but who is deter- | horses beyond all price, and will not sell 
mined to make it pay his expenses in spite |them unless forced to. Of those which 
of the hard times tor all the real estate | they have for sale, the range of prices may 
speculators, enclosed four hundred acres, | be from $15 to $100 apiece. 1 think that 
which he rents out on shares, the most of | the 4,000 Nez Perces may be set down as 
which has been cultivated in corn since the | the owners of at least 5,000 horses. 
crash of 1857. Beginning to fear that his 


third of the corn crop would hot pay his } 1] 
taxes on some thousands of acres of wild | aMisce ANLOUS, 
land, with bis other expenses, applied to his SS 
aritimetic, which convinced him that a Curing Hops. 
thousand good mutton sheep would help — . ; 
him out; so after the corn was laid by he Before the hops are picked stmt kind of 
persuaded one of his tenants to allow him | @ building must be erected for drying them 
to sow some thirty acres of rye among the | 48 fast as picked, A good hop kiln should 
corn. His thousand sheep were purchased | be from fourteen to eighteen feet square, and 
in August, herded wherever he could find | the posts thirteen feet long. The lower 
feed until the corn was ripe, when they | room should be eight feet high, and latticed 
were turned on the young rye, and which and plastered, no floor necessary. The out- 
was their principal feed until the first of | side of the building to be boarded up and 
June, when it was turned under and plant- | down and battened. The floor timbers above 
ed to corn. A portion of the crop was well | two by seven, and one foot apart; the floor 
fed down, but had it not been for the stand- | made of slats an inch and halt square and 
ing corn stalks a respectable crop could | haif an inch apart, and the whole floor cov- 
have been harvested from a part of the ered with a kind of loose cloth made for the 
field. Here was the large part of the feed | purpose, which can be procured at the stores 
of a thousand sheep for eight months, cost- | Where sacking and such coarse cloths are 
ing twelve dollars for the seed and about | kept. : : ; 
the same for labor, and returning the land| A ventilator must be made in the ridge of 
in far better condition than it was before, | the building to let off steam and gas which 
no doubt to the extent of the seed and labor. | arises from the hops. The hops are spread 
We have never seen a lot of sheep and | on the floor to the depth of six or eight 
lambs at this season in so good condition as | inches. Charcoal is the best fuel to dry 
this rye fed flock. | with, as it makes but little smoke or blaze- 
The flock is now on the prairie, and will | The usual way is to put it inan old furnace, 
remain there until his meadow is ready to | although some put it ina pile on the ground. 
turn into, when the rye pasture will be re- | Raise the temperature gradually to one hun- 
peated. He will clear at least fifteen hun- | dred and twenty or thirty degrees, and keep 
dred dollars the first year in this operation, | it as nearly uniform as possible. About an 
the result of brains in farming.—ZJllinois | ounce of sulphur should be put on the fire 
Farmer. once in two hours, and the hops require 
“TRA TT We Av T+ 179 Tl SRT stirring up as often as that by taking arake 
Indian Horses in California.—The San | and stirring all from the bottom, so as to 
Francisco Herald says: The generality of | dry them all alike. If the fire is kept up and 
the Nez Perces horses are much finer than | they are well tended, they will dry in eleven 
any Indian horses I have yet seen. Still | to fourteen hours, so that they will do to 
there are many which are not better than | take off. 
the ordinary Cayuse. A great many are| When you can take a hop between the 
large, fine bred American stock, with fine | thumb and finger, and can squeeze no mois- 
limbs, rising withers, sloping well back, and | ture out of it, they are fit to take off; and 
are uncommonly sinewy and are sure-foot- | here is the advantage of having a store room 
ed. Their best gaits are usually a gallop | attached to the dryhouse, you can shove them 
and walk. I have seen thousands of the | right off the kiln into it, when otherwise 
horses grazing on the mountain, apparently | you would have to sack them and carry to 

















the property of a few lodges. In one place ! some other building. 
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Before they are taken to market they | ing in the sand. When it rains the water 
must be pressed and sacked. And inorder | enters by the eassetoni, penetrates into the 
to do this, a press about five feet long and | sand by the jointures of the bricks of the 
tour feet deep, by eighteen inches, is nece-sa- | canals, and finds its level in the interior of 
ry. Any carpenter can make one, and any | the cylindrical well, having passed through 
screw will answer, of which there is more | the little holes at the bottom. A cistern so 
or less in every neighborhood. The press | constructed is said to give very pure water, 
should be made so as to take down the sides, | and to retain it perfectly to the last drop. 
then take some sacking and spread on the - ee 
bottom, letting it come beyond the  pord Orchard Grass.—I wish to inquire thro’ 
about eighteeu inches on each side, then set 


; | th ! 3 of aper, whether Orche 
up the press, fill with hops and press down ; mtr gL nce an 5 dnt ry mtgsiein 


’ 


fill again and press, and so onuntil the bale | Grass would be better to sow for a meadow 
is about three feet high. The last time itis | and pasture, than timothy ; and whether it 
filled put on a piece of sacking, the same as | is injurious to stock, like the Hungarian 


the bottom, and after it is pressed down, grass, and how much to sow to the acre, 

. . . ' 
take down the sides and bring the sacking | and where the seed can be had, and the 
together, and sew with twine; then roll it 


| price per bushel. Will some one experi- 
out and sew up the ends, andth y are ready I I P 


for market. Hor Grower. enced in raising the orchard grass, reply 
Oak Hill, N, ¥., 1861. [#e. through the columns of your paper, and 
- tt oblige a YounG Farmer. 
On the Construction of Cisterns. | Marion Co. 


The attention of the French Academy | _Answer.—On land suitable for its cultiva- 
has been directed by M. Grimmand to the | tion, there is no better grass ever grown than 
plan followed in Venice for the construction je» oe we prenesainBi noe Soe pers 
of cisterns ; and he recommends it strongly | a ee | —prpeent ye ws pinta yah n= 
to the attention of those whom it may con- | only on particular soils, such as deep moist 
cern. | loams, moderately rich, and generous limestone 
"These ard in Venlos over twé theusna'! lands. pon thin soils, or over hard-pan, or- 
cisterns, which supply the city with pure | chard grass is short-lived and unprofitable, com- 
good where Their construction may he | pared with blue grass. It is alike good for hay 
briefly stated as follows: In the first place, | — _— ve tee We Rye eer: 
a hole is dug about ten feet deep, (the na- weighing about 14 om to the bushel, and the 
tuue of the soil at Védice prevents a great- | price varies from $1.25 to $2, according to sup- 
er depth,) and in the shape of an inverted ply and demand. From three pecks to a bushel 
truncated pryamid. The earth surrounding | » innapetoetape nay Ty iba x = nee i 
the sides is kept in its place by a strong | a for sowing is early in the Spring.—Ep. 
— frame, which cover also the bottom | Pane Tree unacilaleamdsenablas. 
of the cistern. Upon this is applied a lay- | Reel! wae. : 
er of fine, well-compacted clay, the thick- | Pane d a oe (a i 
ness of which is in proportion to the size of | j o y ned oe ki 
the cistern, but never over a foot. On the pom a ; me ale be = aceuh i eanaion 
middle part of the bottom is laid a circular | ee eee eee nevwhere. to thei 
stone, hollowed out in the centre. On this | © oats be “ “pon ae po 
is erected a hollow cylinder, of the diame- | S*at Case and comfort. highiy eeonom. 
ter of an ordinary well, built on dry bricks, his west wes Ace 4 he serablied thé ok éé 
well laid, and those at the bottom being)... rv er 
pierced with conical holes. This cylinder | ere 1m ¢ oo og ms — 
comes a little above the level of the soil. 5 - Tela th Pm ha that.” said ret Be me 
The space between the cylinder and the | rn Re serve three times Oude Ole 
clay walls of the pyramid is filled with | Re pv Two Acres } 
well-washed sand up to the level of the | “ 


clay walls. Before covering the whole | Sitting in Laps.—A philosopher asks 
with the pavement, there is laid at each an- | very innocently if it is any barm to sit in 
gle a sort of stone box, the cover of which, | the lapse of ages. Our opinion is that it 
also of stone, is pierced with holes. These | depends upon the kinds of ages selected. 
boxes, called cassetoni, are joined with each | Those from 18 to 25 we think are rather 
other by a small canal of dry bricks, rest- | hazardous. 
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‘*No Tools to Lend.” | can appreciate good tools, and are willing to 


i wey | save time in using them as well as anybody, 

These words inscribed on the door of a! and they never think about the propriety of 
farmer’s tool house, recently caught our eye, | remuneration. 
and furnished a ready theme for meditation. | Farmer A. buys a new corn planter, and 
Borrowing is an ancient and evil custom, the season being backward, several neigh- 
ath | . . . 
the fruitful source of many troubles. — In | bors are behind hand in planting, and apply 
the rader stages of civilization there might! for the use of the machine. The implement 
have been greater necessity for borrowing | 49.4 money; the owner never expected to 
Raninewshivesthantes eo thatte | buy another, handles it himself carefully, 
can be less and less need of it. The ten-| 14 reluctantly loans it. Some days after, 
dency of cultivated humanity is to indepen- | when farmer A. wants to use his machine, 
dent action—the _tendency of barbarism is | he has to hunt it up among his neighbors, 
to servile obligation. The more edueated | and finds it dirty, unhoused, a nut lost off, 

: sed, 

a community, the less they borrow, and | ang wooden linchpin supplying the place 
consequently, the more the borrowing ele-| oF the appropriate iron one. As it has been 
ment predominates, the greater their degra- | used by several individuals, each throws the 
aay? Chere - vag sag ot got | blame of damage upon the other, cooly leav- 
ers at the present day. ere are careta' | ing the owner to pocket the loss and its 
and careless—the slack and the prompt— | injury 


those who expect to pay for the privilege, : . , 
the gain, farmer A. gets amowing machine 
and those who dont—those who help them- | Aga ) ee A. gets an nail . 
ew ; Per , and puts it in running order some rainy day 
selves without permission, and those who . : : ~ . 
before the time of using. Soon attera 


forget to return. The careful, prompt-pay- |’. ; . 
. 7 ieee “tal hs y- | neighboring farmer comes all prepared with 
cee eee eect oer: | biateam) and wante te try it in his home 


It is a pleasure to lend tosuch aman. This er Rae : 
: I os ; | lot, intimating that he thinks of buying when 
class know how to appreciate a favor, and | 





it is of those that Solomon spoke when he 
said “ the borrower is a servant to the lend- 
er.” But there is a class to whom the lend- | 
er is a servant, a degenerate class of bor- 
rowers, always to be dreaded. They wear 
a fair, smooth face to begin with, and a mean, 
sneaking face at the end. They take the 
precious property of another, and subject | 
it to rougher usage and severer strain than 
does the owner. The chances are that the 
article is returned in a broken or damaged 
condition. A man who can misuse a bor- 
rowed thing, seldom has delicacy enough to 
make amends for an injury. Thus insult is 
added to injury, and if complaint arises, | 
neighbors often become enemies. That | 
such are frequent, final results of borrowing, | 
any one familiar with social life knows. 
At the farm house where the above in- | 
scription referred to was limned, there may 
have been peculiar reasons for it. Of these 
reasons we know nothing, and have no de- 
sire to. But our sympathies, quickened by 
trials in this lending line, have led us to re- 
call cases that may have been real. For 
example, farmer A. keeps all sorts of tools 
neat, bright, and in perfect order. He 
prides himself on having tools, and sacrifices 
other pleasures to save money enough to 





he can decide upon its merits. The ma- 
chine is allowed to depart, and finally re- 
turned by the borrower without thanks or 
offering, but with the cool impudence that it 
wouldn't do its work. On examination the 
knives are found gapped and marked by the 
sticks and bricks through which it has run, 
and the loss of an important screw is the 


key to the mystery. Other cases might be 


enumerated. Suffice it to say that there are 
well off farmers in almost every town, who 
for years have depended upon less opulent 


‘neighbors for plows, rakes, forks and grind- 


stones. These things ought not to be. Ev- 
ery tub should stand or fall upon its own 
bottom. It is neither charity or religion to 
lend to rich men without remuneration. A 
man’s tools are property, and like money 
are entitled to security and pay. We be- 
lieve more and more in the sage advice to 
young men that Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of Polonius in the play of Hamlet: 

** Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 

[ Country Gentleman. 


_—— > oe -— 


The man that everybody likes is general- 
ly a fool. The man who nobody likes is gen- 


buy and pay for them. He has neighbors | erally a knave. The man who has friends 
who are unable or too stingy to buy. and so | who would die for him, and foes who would 
they live by borrowing, and making old | love to see him broiled alive, is usually a 
apologies for tools answer instead. They! man of some worth and force. 
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The Ohio State Fair. 


The tenth of September is comingright along, 
when the great industrial army of Ohio will 
hold high festival upon the rallying grounds 
on the banks of the Big Miami. The far off 
mutterings of war must not hush the nobler 
anthems of thanksgiving with which a favored 
and grateful people celebrate the triumphs of 
peaceful labor. 
otic devotion to the cause of our nation, strug- 
giing against a gigantic and audacious rebellion, 
let us turn our faces for a few days to the more 
genial aspects of home prosperity and social 
cultivation, which shall remind us that we are 
a Christian people, reaping our harvests from a 
soil where the plow is more effective for such 
purposes than the sword. 

Our citizens have done very little in the way 
of travel this season, and they can afford to 
leave their farms and shops in those first crisp 
days of autumn for a purpose so entirely in 
keeping with a patriotic economy. Nowhere 
else can they see and enjoy so much in so little 
time, and meet so many people whom they 
know or ought to know. Here is a privilege 
and a duty cast into the lap of our home popu- 
lation, which should not be lightly considered 
or in any wise decided against. 

The grounds at Dayton, being the same which 
were used forthe fair last year, are in order 
with very little clearing up. We are assured 
that parties desiring to camp out, can have all 
the space necessary to pitch their tents within 
the enclosure, where they 
chickens and save expenses. 

The Ohio State Fair will be the only great 
gathering of the kind, in the mid-west. The 
surrounding states of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Missouri will hold no 
State Fairs. Watertown in northern New York, 
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and Chicago in northern Illinois are the nearest 
points at which great fairs will be held this 
year. Let us then make it a matter of con- 
science as well as pleasure to rally at the great 
Buckeye festival, and show that we still have 
faith in the virtue of work and production. 

We purpose to be on hand, cocked and primed, 
to brush up old acquaintances end make new 
ones. Mrs. Gage also expects to attend and will 
be happy to meet our great family circle, any 
and all of whom are invited to make them- 
selves known without ceremony. We will 
probably occupy some accessible nook where 
we can be found by those who care to see us. 

The hotel capacities of Dayton were well 
tested ‘last year, and found to be adequate to 
any probable emergency. The Phillips House 
alone is capable of taking in quite a respectable 
State Fair, and the proprietor is one of the kind 


| who never slumbers nor sleeps while there is a 


While we abate no jot of patri- | 


guest to be provided for. Besides the regular 
hotels, very many of the private buildings in 
the neighborhood of the fair grounds are fitted 
up for the accommodation of visitors at reason- 
able rates of fare. 
~t +> + > 
Horses for the Army. 

We have been in the habit of saying, for some 
years, that if it could have been so ordered in 
the creative economy of horses, that the full 
force and weight of three of our ordinary farm 
horses could have been put into two, it would 
have been a very great thing for plow teams. 
There is a certain proportion in the make of a 
plow, which must be maintained in order to the 


| greatest efliciency of that implement; and that 


‘an eat their own | 


proportion requires a draft which our common 
farm teams cannot carry without an extra strain 
beyond what they can travel with, as a team 
ought to travel, which is expected to maintain 
a good gait, day after day. In view of these 
two facts, viz: that the team is too light for the 
furrow, and the furrow too heavy for the team, 
we have estimated the damage to our agricul 
ture, by the introduction of these little trotting 
horses, at many hundreds of thousand dollars 
These pony Morgans are mighty smart for their 
inches, and very good in a light carriage on a 
good road, but a great failure in a farm team. 
They have not the weight to throw into the col- 
lar, and if they are forced to take a plow thro’ 
a ten inch furrow, they must scratch to it with 
all their might, and come out with a puff and a 


| spread of nostril, that is painful for any humane 


driver to sec. 

It is not the Morgans alone, but the country 
is full of little spindling sorrel and other faded 
out things, which are fit neither for the road or 
the field. During the earlier enlistments for the 
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present war, no call was made for cavalry and | 
but little for light artillery, so that the only | 
horses purchased for the army were for wagon | 
transportation. We took notice that this stock | 
was bad enough, and thought it a good way to | 
get it used up so the country would be rid of 
such stuff. 

But next came the call for cavalry and more 
light artillery, and we were ashamed of the 
State that could turn out only such stock, and 
of the government that had the cheek to send 
live white men into the field astride of such 
things, and pretend to call it cavalry. Doubt- | 
jess the great prime fault was in this, that gov- | 
ernment set a maximum price upon the horses 
to be purchased which could command only 
this ill bred stuff, and then let the contracts in 
such a way that the sub-contractor received his | 
commission in an inverse ratio to the value of | 
the animal, so that mean horses paid the high- 
est premium to the purchaser. Again, instead 
of employing a well informed veterinarian to | 
inspect the purchases, they were passed upon 
by conceited if not interested pretenders, and 
sent forward to be knocked up in wind and | 
limb, and in a month’s time worth what their | 
hide and shoes would sell for. 


Burdsall’s cavalry, numbering fifty or sixty 
men, made up in Butler and Hamilton—the 
men furnishing their own horses—were about 
half of them fairly mounted; a company from | 
Brown Co. we noticed in about the same con- 
dition, while others not a few, we have seen, | 
where the horses would not have more force | 
than a drove of mules, and were no more fit for | 
a shock of arms than a squadron of ram cats. 
Even Barnett’s famous battery of light artillery 
from Cleveland, which should have had a thun- 
dering troop of horse, was dragged by thin ewe- 
necked nags, which were knocked hither and | 


yon, whenever the gun carriages crossed a gully | 


or struck a mole hill. 
| 
With all the improrements upon our horse 


stock, for the last ten years, the mass of horses | 
are fit neither for the farm or the field; and the 
sooner we begin to lay on weight upon a good 
build, the better will it tell upon farm crops, and | 
if need be, upon the efficiency of our mounted 
men in the field. 


> + <i -- Go 


Crops rn Secessra.—In sending His benefits | 
upon the just and upon the unjust, the Lord of | 
the Harvest has been very liberal with the peo- | 
ple in Dixie, this year. The crops throughout | 
the agricultural regions of the South are of the | 
best quality, and though that region as a whole 
never produces a surplus of breadstuffs, yet the 
present crop wiil go far towards taking the | 
home population through the next winter. | 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Evergreens—Fall Planting. 





Transplanting evergreens at the close of 
summer, as referred to in lagt number of 
Field Notes is not altogether new, yet I be- 
lieve is not often practised in this country. 

At the north Ido not think it would be 
safe without some additional care in protect- 
ing from the action of frost, by mulching 


| over the roots with strawy manure or litter, 


and shielding the tops by long straw, bound 
around loosely. This treatment will be 


found advantageous in cold latitudes, the 


first winter, even after spring planting. 
In this connection, I send you an extract 
of a letter from one of the most disting- 


}uished and successfnl cultivators in this 


country : 
“The last few years have completely rev- 


| olutionized evergreen management in this 


old Dutch burgh of Germantown. More 
have now been planted in August and Sep- 
tember, during the past three years, than in 
all the rest of the months together, and I 


_ don’t think the failures to grow are one in a 


thousand.” 
Late summer and early fall planting will 
doubtless succeed in Ohio. It will be ob- 


served that Germantown is in about the 
| same latitude as Columbus, but being further 


inland, a little later here, will better corres- 
pond with the season there. A. G. H. 
Columbus, Aug., 1861. 
—<+ +> + 


Our ADVERTISERS are waking up. Tree 


planters are offered great bargains by the Nur- 
serymen, 
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Dielytra Spectabilis. 


One of the most beautiful of herbaceous | 
perennial plants, a native of China, in habit | 


resembling the Pony, quite as hardy, open- 
ing earlier than most sorts of this old gar- 


den favorite, and continuing long after they 


have ceased to bloom. 


The foliage of light delicate green, is 


neat and pretty, the flowers heart shaped, 
of bright rosy pink, delicately edged with 
silvery white, strung on long pendant ra- 


cemes of exceeding gracefulness and beau- | 


ty. 

For the flower border, the garden vase, 
or as a house plant it is unequalled. 

Young plants bloom freely while yet 
quite small, but are seen in perfection when 
with age they gather strength, throwing up 
a dozen or more flower stalks, commencing 
in May and continuing in bloom for two 
months or more. 

Its culture is easy, plant either in Spring 
or Fall; after once established in good rich 
soil, will only need keeping the grass and 
weeds away, the surface loose and mellow: 
in autum throw a shovel full of manure 
over the crown, to be forked under in early 
Spring. 


For winter blooming, take up in October | 
and pot, then expose in a cold frame to the | 


action of the weather until December or 
January, when remove to the house; will 
bloom from February to May. 

It is but a few years since the introduc- 


tion of the Dielytra, and it has already be- | 


come a general favorite. It is now to be 
found in most nurseries, and as it is easily 
propagated, can be afforded cheap. 

Columbus, Aug. 1861. A. G. H. 

~~ ee 

How to Grow Big Pears.—If you want 
to grow big pears or other fruit, first work 
on the stalk that bears them the point of an 
adjoining shoot; then you shall see what 
you will see. So says a French amateur, 
enthusiastic in the fruit line. If you want 
big gourds just bore a little gimlet hole in 


their rind when the fruit is a few weeks old, | 


and push in a long piece of cotton wick 
with the loose end in a pan of water. The 
eotton will suck up the water, the gourd 
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| will suck the cotton, and by the time your 
fruit is ripe you will have the largest pump- 
_kin that ever was seen—a pumpkin, we sup- 
pose, such as was made into Cinderella’s 
carriage. So says some gentleman called 
by an architect at Ghent by the harmoni- 
ous name of a Curcurbitomaniac.— Gard. 
Chron 





+ +> 


When to Transplant. 


The following from that excellent work, 
the Gardener’s Assistant, is entitled to the 
consideration of parties about to improve 
their grounds: 

For deciduous trees, the best time is be- 
| fore the ground becomes too cold for the 

broken roots to heal over partially, or to 
‘form callosities from which spongioles can 
readily push in spring. 


In some kinds of 
trees and shrubs, fresh roots are forme 1 even 

| before winter, but these often prove too ten- 

| der to endure the severities of that season. 
It is therefore better in cold, wet soils, if 
fresh roots do not push till spring, when 

| their growth can proceed with the season, 
without check. 

In warm well drained soils, trees may be 
advantageously planted so early in autumn 
as to insure the tree being well established 
with fresh roots before winter. When this 
is aimed at, it will be advisable not to wait 

| till nearly all the leaves have naturally 
In the absence of frost, shoots 
produced late in autumn, retain their foliage 
late. ‘The greater part of such shoots, 
where not wanted for leaders, should be cut 
| off, and likewise, nearly all the older foliage. 
Transplanting deciduous trees may then 
be done in the last days of September, or 
| first fortnight of October. It may be re- 
| marked that the apricot, peach, nectarine, 
| currant, gooseberry, and such kinds of trees 
| as push early in the spring, are best planted 
|in autumn. When these have pushed into 
| leaf, the apple shows little signs of active 
| vegetation, it is therefore, not so apt to suf- 
fer from spring planting. 
| Evercreens.— Mr. Glendenning says 
| that August is a good month to begin trans- 


| dropped. 


| planting evergreens, but that September is 
the safest month. We should recommend 
the last fortnight of September, and the 
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tirst fortnight of October; the temperature 
of the soil is then from 53 to 58 deg., near 
London, or as warm as it is from the third 
week of May till the middle of June ; there- 


fore certainly warm enough to encourage | 


evergreens to make fresh roots. ‘They will 
not so rapidly do so then, as they would 
with a corresponding ground temperature 
in the beginning of summer, when the days 
are longer and vegetation more active from 
the greater amount of light ; nor is it neces- 
sary that they should do so, because the 
dryness of the air is fully one-third less in 
the end of September and beginning of 
October, than itis when the ground is equal- 
ly warm, in the end of May and beginning 
of June; and consequently the demand on 
the roots to supply the loss by evaporation 
is so much the less. 
that the former period is generally most 
proper for the transplantation of evergreens. 
- a + 
Raspberries and Blackberries, 

As soon as they have done bearing, should 

have the old bearing canes cut out, and all 


the new shoots except half a dozen of the | 


best, which will then grow unimpeded, and 
and make fine bearers another year. 

The common practice of allowing a mass 
of canes to grow up thickly together, to be 
thinned out only the following spring, is a 
waste of growth, and weaker canes and 
smaller crops are the result. 

The young shoots of the New Rochelle 
and other blackberries, when about four feet 
high should be pinched in, that is, have the 
tips nipped off with thumb and fingers. This 


will start outside shoots, which should also | 
be pinched in when a foot or so in length. | 
This treatment makes stout, compact bush- | 


es, that will bear abundantly next season ; 
whereas, if left neglected the stems will ex- 
tend in every direction, prevent proper cul- 
tivation, and scratch and tear every person 
who comes within a yard, besides giving a 
poor crop, and leading the owner to con- 
clude they are “a humbug.”—J. J. Tomas, 
In Country Gentleman. 
tee 

The Best Grapes in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania.—At the late meeting of the fruit 


growerss of Eastern Pennsylvania, a vote 
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We therefore conclude | 


[Sept. 
| cord, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Clinton, 
Isabella, Catawba. 

— +--+ > 


Fall Planting Trees. 





Upon the proper season to plant trees, 
much has been said and written. But not- 
withstanding this, there seems to be a divis- 
ion on this subject among those who plant. 
But it is a settled fact amongst intelligent 
tree growers, that the tree is in the most 
dormant state in the autumn, or fall of the 
year, immediately after it commences to 
shed its leaves freely. There is then the 
least circulation of sap in the tree; which 
being the case, transplanting is then done 
_with far greater success than when the sap 

flows freely in the spring of the year, be- 
cause the tree is affected when transplant- 
| ing is done in proportion to the greater or 
| less flow of the sap at that time. But, says 
me, plant early in the spring. But when 
you plant early the root is liable to injury 
by freezing and thawing, and consequent 
heaving before the ground becomes settled. 
And if this is the case, you are no better 
off than later planting, and perhaps not so 
well; for in addition to the want of fresh 
fibres or roots being formed before warm 
and dry weather comes on, the tree is per- 
haps half hove out of the ground. Upon 
|the contrary, if planted in early fall, the 
|ground becomes settled and firm before 
spring comes. It should be borne in mind 
that the essential organs of vitality are the 
small fibres or roots formed afier the tree is 
transplanted, if the circumstances are favor- 
able; if the tree is planted in early fall, the 
fibres continue to grow during the fall and 
warmer winter months, and when spring 
comes and nature dictates growth to the 
tree, it starts right along. But it you wait 
until spring before you plant, this same pro- 
cess of production of fibres has to be gone 
through with again by the tree; and per- 
haps by that time warm and dry weather 
comes on, and the tree suffers by evapora- 
| tion—a feeble and stunted growth is made 
that season, if death does not ensue, unless 
you can take a ball of earth with the root, 
| which is not easy to do. ‘The tree may be 
|taken up ever so carefully, so as not to 
| break off the small fibres—when they come 
| in contact with the atmosphere they perish. 
This the fall planted tree escapes, and con- 
sequently makes a vigorous growth the first 





season alter planting. Reader, with these 


was taken upon the best varieties for that |», thoughts hastily penned, 1 leave the 


section, as follows, their relative merits be-| subject. with you. But before I close, I 
ing placed in the order as they read: Con-| would simply state, that in my experience 
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and practice, | have invariably found that 
fall planting is the best; and among the 
thousands of trees annually sold from my 


nursery, fall and spring, those planted in | 


the fall show the best by far. 


S. B. Kime tt, 
Westfield Nursery, Medina Oo., O. 
[ Wooster Republican. 
~ +o . 


Decay of Dwarf Pear Trees. 


Mr. Weccn of our village has a very 
fine fruit garden, and among other things, a 
large and beautiful variety of Dwarf Pears. 
All, or nearly all his Dwarf Pears are dy- 
ing without any apparent cause. They all 
commenced wilting about the same time, 
and their loss, which will be great, appears 
to be inevitable. Will some one give some 
theory, or rather cause for this strange 
freak of theirs? What does Field Notes 
say about it? The trees are of about four 
years growth.—Athens Messenger. 

We are inclined to attribute the above to 
Jire blight, a disease peculiar to the pear, 
the principal if not the only serious obstacle 
inthe way of growing this fine fruit as 
abundantly and cheaply as the apple. It 
often makes its appearance during the most 
rapid growth of midsummer, without any 
apparent cause, the leaves of a branch will 
suddenly wither and blacken, the disease 
extending rapidly downwards if unchecked 
until the tree is destroyed. At other times 
the whole tree is seemingly affected, and as 
in the case related withers and blackens at 
once. 


Horticulturists are divided as to the cause 
of this malady ; various theories have been 
advanced, none of which, however, seem to 
meet every case. It often prevails exten- 
sively for a single season, and then disappears 
entirely from the neighborhood for many 
years. 

J.J. Thomas says: “There are two re- 
medies for the fire blight, both taken to- 
gether will maintain any pear orchard un- 
diminished. The first is the well known 
one of cutting away the diseased parts, do- 
ing it promptly &nd continually, and two or 
three feet below the blackened portions. 
This will save many trees. When the tree 
dies in spite of this treatment, adopt the 
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other remedy, namely: Whenever one tree 
dies plant out two more.” 

Some varieties seem less liable to this 
| disease than others, and all are more free 
when planted in good well drained soil. 

A. G. H. 





a oo oe 
| ‘The Virginia Seedling Grape. 

I notice an article in Yield Notes of June 
15th, desiring information concerning the 
propagation of the Virginia Seedling. This 
variety having been cultivated as a favorite 
by my father, the late Sam’l Yearsley of 
Higginsport, (to whom you referred for in- 
formation,) I can perhaps give you the in- 
formation required. 

I think this grape rather difficult to be 
grown from the slip; but from actual ex- 
periment I know it to be easily propagated 
from the layer. Having had occasion, last 
| spring to remove layers that had been put 
| down the previous spring, I found roots on 
‘them from 6 to 8 inches in length. 
| Ttisa prolific bearer, the grape compar- 
ing in size to the Hebermont, and being of 
the finest quality. Itripens about the close 
of the Catawba season. 

One of its greatest recommendations is 
its entire freedom from mildew cr blight, 
with which I have never known it to be af- 
fected. Among the twenty different varie- 
ties that are cultivated on our place, the Vir- 
ginia Seedling and Longworth’s Native are 
the only two that are entirely free from dis- 
ease this year. Yours respectfully, 

J. L. YEARSLEY. 

Brown Co., August, 1861. 


Fruits of Egypt.— The Illinois papers 
give glowing accounts of the fruits of that 
portion of her goodly land called Egypt, 
which is now pouring its supplies of luscious 
peaches and berries into Chicago and the 
towns north. South Pass, and the region 
round about, which now beats the world in 
peaches, in quality I mean not quantity, and 
will in the latter one of these days, is pre- 
cisely nineteen hours from Columbus, Ohio. 
Who knows but we may yet be supplied 
from Egypt in some future years when the 
frost spirit treats us so shabbily. F. D. G. 
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Currants and Gooseberries. 


BY DR. JOHN A. KENNICOTT 


I have told you that it is easier to raise 


pie plant than potatoes; and the same may 


we now write. Better than rhubarb or any | 
other substitute for fruit, and far better, though | 
it may be less profitable, commercially, for | 
the manufacture of imitation “ wine,” these 
cheap and good summer fruits should have 
a place in every farm and village garden, 
where the climate is favorable to them. 
And some of them do well everywhere 
north of 35° up to lattitude 50°, perbaps. 
A pretty broad range; though they are | 
(the currant more especially) decidedly | 
Nortnery Fruits, and of comparatively | 
little value in the South. 

Now, as they ripen, let us see if there is | 
any difference in varieties, worthy of atten- 
tion, when making new plantations of them. 
We think there is. | 

Twenty-five years ago, we had but few | 
sorts of currants, and, so far as I know, not 
a gooseberry, free from mildew, except wild 
ones; while in England the cultivated sorts | 
were numerous, and the improvements in | 
them greater than with the apple ; for every- | 
body raised gooseberries who had a square | 
rod of garden ground, and some of the sorts | 
were as large as small apples. But to our | 
list, and first 


RED CURRANTS. | 
New Red Dutch—This should be a} 
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riety, handsome and good; and, I think, 
worthy of further trial. 

Champaign.—Light rose color ; delicate 
and very pretty; but rather small. 
Magnum Bonum.—One of the most prom- 





| ising sorts, second to no other in some re- 
be said of the democratic berries of which | 


spects ; growth very strong and large—fruit 
large and good. Try it. 

Striped Fruited—More odd than excel- 
lent, but as it holds its foliage remarkably 
well, it may, with the next, be found espec- 
ially valuable for the South. 

Victoria.—Decidedly the strongest and 
best grower of our collections. It holds its 
foliage till after hard frosts, and being late 
in ripening, I am inclined to believe it the 
best sort for the South. Fruit large, good 
when fully ripe, but sour until then. Worthy 
of more extended cultivation. 

Red Grape.—About equal to Red Dutch 
—possibly a little better. 

Wilmot’s Grape.—In the same category. 
I like them both; but can’tfsay that I deem 


'them great acquisitions. 


Knight's Large Red—Wandsome and 
good, not very acid, but rather a poor bearer, 
0 far as observed. 

Short Bunched Red.—Very like the 
“old, Red,” of years ago, perhaps a little 
healthier in habit of growth. Nothing else 
to recommend it, so far as I can see. 


WHITE CURRANTS. 
We like the white currants and fully en- 


| dorse the three named, aseveryway worthy 


of extensive cultivation. 
White Dutch.—One of the best growers 





strong, upright and very healthy grower. | anda great bearer. Fruit, large enough 
and a most abundant bearer; bunches 24 | under good cultivation, but small when neg- 
or three inches long; berries, large, deep | lected. Flavor always good and sweeter 
red and very good. _than most others, I would plant it largely. 
I have little doubt in regard to its being = White Grope.—Perhaps the greatest 
a variety of rather recent origin—distinct | bearer in existence—the fruit in solid mas- 
from the old red—though many believed | ses. Once or twice I have seen the berries 
them identical, and sell them'so. We have | slightly diseased; but, upon the whole, it 
done it to some extent, and, in the fruit, I | gives great satisfaction, and will probably 
see no considerable difference ; but in health | pay a little bettter, in proportion to cost, 
and strength of growth I fancy quite a dif- | than any other white currant. Not a very 
ference may be perceived. Either way the | good, though a fair grower; and it is quite 
Red Dutch is a capital sort, and being more | probable that if not too closely cut, it would 
abundant, the plants are sold low. | grow better and never show disease in the 
Cherry.—Tire largest, but not the best of | fruit. Several of these new cirrants, like 
the reds. In short, I think its merits have | the new and fashionable grapes, having been 
been overestimated. It has size only as a | cut to death to get wood for propagation. 
specialrecommendation. With us, itisrath-| | 7ransparent.—I have seen this set down 
er aslow grower, though quite stout and jas the “same as White Dutch.” Not so 


particularly short jointed and upright in 
growth. A handsome fruit and sure to sell, 
but not a large bearer. 


with us. It is larger than White Dutch, 
and unless highly cultivated, a less certain 
bearer. Unquestionably of better flavor 


Fertile de Palnawu.—A new French va-| than White grape, and I have fancied, bet- 
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ter even than White Dutch: but, for the 





present, it can scarcely supersede either of 


them. Itis almost as clear as water, and 
when highly cultivated and slightly protect- 
edI have seen the plants loaded with fruit. 


BLACK CURRANTS. 


In our dark, prairie soil, black currants 
have never been of much account; but, West 
and North, on sandy clay, I have seen the 
plants loaded with valuable fruit. Many 
persons dislike their peculiar flavor, until 
used to it; and it is questionable whether 


either of the common sorts will ever become | 


as popular here as in Europe. How it will 


be with new varieties, it is hard to say. We | 


have not sufficiently tested them. 

Black English and Black Naples are the 
sorts most cultivated. 
quite distinct varieties, though I have not 
discovered much 


from France, and more immediate sources. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


The gooseberry is much neglected, West ; 
and the reason is sufficiently obvious. 
old and famous English sorts have been 
planted, and have failed. We have had 
some of them for twenty years, and never 


got a perfect berry ! In Chicago, and along | 
the Lake, on like soil, many, it not most of 
them have done well; and, now and then, | 
one or more of the foreign sorts have been | 


known to produce healthy fruit, in other 
places. But these are exceptions only. 
Constant mildew is the rule, and discour- 
agement and neglect the consequence. 
Still, there are some varieties that seldom, 
if ever, mildew ; and, fortunately, these are 


of wonderfully easy propagation and rapid | 
growth, and can be purchased for a trifle, | 


and brought into bearing at once. 


Houghton Seedling.—Supposed to be 
American or hybrid; fruit about twice or 
thrice the size of our largest wild species ; 
much larger when highly cultivated and not 
suffered to overbear; always good; never 
mildews, sofaras I have seen. An im- 
mense bearer and perfectly hardy. Its 
worst fault being a drooping habit, and great 
tendency to spread out, and take root where- 
ever a shoot touches the ground. It may 
be made to lift its head for all that, and 
should be largely planted for general use. 

Pale Red or American Seedling.—F ruit 
much like Houghton ; and said to be equally 
free from mildew. Shoots, upright, slender, 
with a slight inclination to droop. A great 
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They are, doubtless, | 
difference in the fruit. | 


It is possible that ours may be the Naples | 
only. We recieved them, under both names, | 
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| bearer, much cultivated in Ohio: of recent 
| introduction here. Very promising. 

| There are some native sorts of very re- 
cent origin, that promise to give greater sat- 
|isfaction than the two named; but being 
_ scarce and higher priced, have not yet found 
| their way into many collections West, or 
been sufficiently tested, generally. 
CULTIVATION. 

Currants and gooseberries need more 
| care than they often get. More pruning— 
| early in autumn, after parting with foliage— 
and more manure at time of pruning; and 
| both should be encouraged to lift their fruit 
higher, by judicious shaping. Then, most 
of us plant them too thick , they need space 
as much as any fruit, and as deep and ciean 
culture as a strawberry. South, a northern 
aspect, or the shade of a fence is desirable. 
—Prairie Farmer. 

~—-+-<- + => 


Fruit Garden. 


August and September are favorite 
months to plant out strawberries, with those 
who desire a crop of fruit the next season. 
In making a strawberry bed, a warm, dry 
spot of ground should be chosen, with, if 
possible, a good loamy or clayey subsoil. 
| A moist, wet situation is very unfavorable. 
It is best to subsoil at least two feet deep, 
and if the soil is poor, let it be well enriched 
with well decayed stable manure. In set- 
ting out, take care that the plants do not 
become dry from the time they are taken 
up till they are replanted, and see that they 
do not wither afterwards. Many persons 
cut off the leaves, if they are afraid of their 
wilting under hot suns,-but a much better 
plan is to shade. Inverted 4-inch flower 
pots are excellent for this purpose; they 
may be taken off at night. The dews will 
so invigorate them, that the shade will only 
| be required for a few days. Sometimes in 
September they may need a good watering ; 
but this should never be attempted unless a 
thorough saturation of the bed is given; 
and in a few days after, the hoe and the 
rake should be employed to loosen and level 
the surface, which the heavy watering will, 
in all probability, have caused to bake and 
become very crusty. Where time can be 
'spared to layer a few plants into 3-inch 
| pots, they are very successfully transplanted 
| afterwards, and much after labor in water- 
ing and shading avoided. 

Strawberries are best grown in beds 
' about four feet wide, for the convenience in 

gathering the fruit, and giving them the 
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best of cultivation. About three rows in a | vineyards, attacked the choicest sweet grapes, 
bed, and the plants twelve inches apart in | sucking them dry, and making great havoc. 
the row, will be a good arrangement. The editor of the Vevay (Ind.) Reveiile, in 
As soon as the fruit has been perfected | speaking of the above, says: There is nothing 
on the raspberry, the canes that have borne | uncommon in this statement of our California 
should be at once cut out. Some kinds cotemporary. Such freaks are not unfrequent. 
throw up suckers very freely, and by this | In Vevay, last Fall, many grapes were destroyed 
means rob one another, and cause a very | by the busy bees. Whereupon a correspondent 
poor crop to be produced the next season. | of the Jtereille writes to that paper: 
No time should be lost in thinning out the Formerly I kept many bees—so many 
weaker ones, and only enough canes left | that I sold in one year from the products of 
that will be required to produce a crop the | their labor, more than sixty dollars worth 
next season. The raspberry ought to be of honey, besides using and giving away a 
so treated in the summer, that no pruning | great deal. But believing they destroyed 
will be required in the spring but to shorten | my grapes, both in my vineyards and gar- 
the ends of the canes. In rare kinds, den, I sold them and have kept none for 
where it is of more importance to get up a five years. 
stock of young plants, than to get a crop of | But careful observation has since led me 
fruit, this advice will not, of course, apply. | to doubt whether bees actually destroy 
Blackberries will, in the main, require grapes or not. That the vineyards are 
very much the same treatment as the rasp- | alive with them, as soon as the grapes get 
berry. They are also very liable to sucker | fully ripe, is certain; but there is room to 
up more than is desirable, and much atten- | doubt whether they ever puncture the 
tion will be required to keep them within | grapes, though there is no doubt that they 
due bounds. Neither of these two kinds of | suck the rich sweet juice from them, wher 
fruit should be planted near a lawn, as the | they find the skin broken by wasps. 
roots, if they once get into the grass, are| That bees have teeth and can bite pretty 
very difficult of eradication, and as trouble-| sharply, is a fact. In fighting they bite 
some as the vilest weeds. each other. They also in September and 
Most of the diseases the peach tree October, attack the drones in the hive— 
groans under, arise from the effect of hard drive or drag them out, and cut off their 
winters on the over-vigorous and half- wings, and drop them on the ground. But 
ripened shoots. Root-pruning has always | all this does not prove that they eat holes 
the tendency, not only to throw a tree into | in the grapes, to get at the juice. I have 
bearing early, but also to ripen the wood | watched them very closely year after year, 
early in the season, and before the frost can | and have never yet seen them do it. 
act much to injury.— Gardener's Monthly. You will see them swarming about wine 
tee presses, and even cider presses, sucking up 
Bees in Grape Vineyards. | the sweet new wine and cider; but that 
_ does not prove that they eat holes in grapes 
Being in Cincinnati early last Sept., we vis- | and apples. 
ited the home gardens of old Nich. Longworth,| There are four kinds of wasps that are 
where he called our attention to the condition | as fond of honey flowers as bees, and when 
of his Diana grapes, which were all burst open | the flowers fail, they attack apples, pears 
as fust as they ripened, and were literally coy- | and grapes, and eat holes in them ; and the 
ered with bees and other insects, sucking the | bees are attracted by the smell of the sweet 
broken fruit as dry as chips. Mr. Longworth | juice, and help themselves; and who can 
expressed himself entirely discouraged with | blame them? 
trying to raise the Diana, on this account of the | In fact, I am not sure that the bees do 
bursting of the fruit. The bees he considered | not drive the wasps away from the holes 
as guiltless of any agency in the destruction of | they make in the grapes, about as fast as 
the grapes, but only attracted by the tempting | they make them, after they once get a taste 
juices, exposed by the sudden opening of the | of the sweet wine ; and in this way do great 
thin skin of the grapes. | injury, because the wasps and humble bees 
Soon after what we saw in Mr. Longworth’s | are comparatively few in number, and if 





garden, we read ina California paper that ten | left in possession of the grapes first punc- 
thousand hives of bees are kept in and about | tured, would do little mischief. 

Sacramento, where flowers are scarce, and that i ae ‘7 

they pick up their living as they can find it.| That which is always capable of perfec- 
Among other expedients, they resorted to the ' tion is never perfected. 
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| did not with an intenstty such as no other 
| passion can produce, desire to be loved in 
| return? if she is made to do all the loving 

as we are so often told, how is this desire to 
| be answered? Is she alone to be forever 
| mocked, she alone to hunger and thirst in 
| the highest and holiest aspirations of her 
| nature, only to be forever thrown back upon 
| herself, uttering her wail of sorrow, and 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Cultivating the Affections. 


“ Women were made to do all the loving,” 
says some smart writer, and straightway, | 
the demoralizing thought is caught up, and | 
because quaintly and saucily said, is cop- | 
ied into a thousand newspapers and read | 
by millions of men, who turn from it | 
with a fresh puff of cigar, as if they had | 
found a new proof of the old adage that | 
“ Women were made to love, and men to | 
reason.” 


| 


We pronounce all such opinions, as athe- | 
istic. There is not in the range of God’s | 
beautiful universe, such an instance to be 
found of His want of economy, as the above | 
assertion would imply. It arraigns at once, | 
His Goodness and His Wisdom. Look 
through all his works and you will find ree- 
iprocity the governing law. Christ but ut- 
tered the unwritten language of planets, sun 
and stars when he said—* Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” 

God never created a fish to beat the air 
vainly with unmoistened fin upon the moun- 
tain top, or the wing of a bird unused and 
useless at the bottom of the sea. ‘The seed 
He plants finds its needs answerded in the 
soil which He prepares, and the vine lifts 
ita head only, where its clinging tendrils ean 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


find support. This wisdom and love pur- | 


ples the violet, crimsons the rose, and pales 


| 
~~ | 


pleading with uplifted hands to God for mer- 


cy,in vain? Can this matter be considered 
| too seriously ? Not so: that which is uttered 


in the social circle, jotted down as a truism 
in books and periodicals, spoken in earnest- 
ness in pulpits and on forums, is accepted 
by the people. Not by men alone, but by 
women also; and you as often hear them 
repeating this atheistical idea, as their com- 
panions. And by the daily dropping of this 
thought in the presence of their sons, they 
teach them to feel ashamed of the noblest 
and purest sentiment of the human soul. 
To hide away as if it were a thing to be 
blushed for, the uprising of the sacred pas- 
sion in the heart. 

Many a brave, strong man, with a spirit 
attuned to all good things, could not be in- 
duced in the face of the world, to speak lov- 
ing words to his wife or mother: cold, hard 
aud stern, always suppressing his truest im- 
pulses of affection, giving them no food up- 
on which to live; they become starved, and 
a hard ascetism takes their place. There is 
not one young man in fifty, take the world 
over, that would take the hands of his mother 
in his own, and looking into her dimining eyes, 
speak to her face to face, the love he feels 
for her. The father, whose heart throbs with 
a quicker beat as the light footsteps of the 
fairy girl come sounding into his presence, 
chokes down the emotion, and refuses to 
answer the demand her young love is mak- 
ing, to be folded to his heart, and recog- 
nized as his own. 

«“ Women were made to love, and men to 
reason,” is the voice of public opinion, and 
he turns to his politics, law or religion, and 
forgets that the dearest name of the All 


the lily; answering ever to their needs—| Father, is Love. 


“For His merey endureth forever.” 


But what harm comes of all this? you 


Was there ever a woman who loved, that! will inquire. What harm? What a ques- 
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tion for a reasoning being to ask! 
harm would come to you, if you should 
pluck out your eyes; we see people that 
get along without them—the loss of one or- 
gan, usually renders others more acute, and 
the blind man teaches the sense of feeling to 
do the work of his eyes. 

Men love: the little boy and girl in in- 
nocent feeling, pour out in unison, loves for 
all things dear to them. But when the 
world steps in and brandishes its fearful 
weapons of ridicule and contempt over the 
boy, compelling him to hide the beautiful ex- 
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What | cernable, playing with his mother forty 


years his senior. He laid his head upon her 
lap, drew his fingers through the silvery 
curls of her hair, called her his dear, dear 
mother, his good mother, and kissed her 
cheeks with all the loving fondness of a 
second husband, with his bride of a week. 

“What a dunce you are letting that boy 
make of himself, it is perfectly silly,” said 
one standing by. “Silly for me to love my 
dear mother!” he exclaimed, the tears start- 
ing to his eyes, and the red blood from his 
pure heart staining his temples as he quit- 


pression of love, that would flow freely in the | ted the room. 


home circle, and that might there meet a 
full return, under a cover of indifference ; 
when those streams are dammed up and 
thrown back upon their fountain heads, they 
become impure by stagnation, or gathering 
force, burst their barriers, and run out into 
forbidden places, becoming that fearful 
mockery of love, the name, of which, sends 
the pang of disgust to every modest cheek. 

What is the harm of all this ? better ask, 
where the harm is not. I asked a beautiful 


woman who had married unwisely, withont | 


the counsel of her parents, how she came to 
be attracted by one so far beneath her. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


| 


Her answer was given in tears of agony; | 
“TI had a loving heart, but my parents were | 


cold and stern. My father never kissed me 


after I was old enough to remember. He | 


watched me with jealous care, and when I 
was sent away to school, Mr.—was the first 
man I became acquainted with; he seemed 
so cordial and sympathizing, that my heart 


| 


went out to him against my will—I had no | 


one else to love.” 

Had this young girl’s affection been met 
at home, had she dared to have written to 
her excellent but stern father, and said to 
him in her loneliness, on every line of the 
sheet—* Dear father, I love you,” she would 
never have flung her loving heart into the 
hands of a fool and knave, who could tell 
her, ere the honeymoon was past—* women 
were made to do all the loving,” and leave 


| 


| 
| 


her to sigh alone, while he reveled in the | 


club-room or the brothel. 
I saw a great overgrown boy, upon whose 
chin the prophecy of manhood was just dis- 


“Tf mothers would cultivate the loves of 
their boys as I have mine,” said this much 
loved mother, “they would receive many 
kisses, that sterner treatment might send to 
wanton lips, which leave the deadly blis- 
tering of vice forever with their touch. 
The boy who is taught to love his mother, 
and to give fearless expression to that love, 
will never press the iron into the soul of 
his wife, or deny the existence of God by 
asserting that women were made to do all 
the loving.” 

God is love, and man was created ir His 


image. F. D. G. 
—> +--+ + — 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Awful Hard Times. 


“These are awful hard times,” said a 
pretty woman, who stood twirling her para- 
sol, while the gipsey hat, with black velvet 
bands and white feather, and the black and 
white new style street dress, garnished with 
its six dozen buttons, attested the depression 


| of the money market, “ and if they get much 


worse, I don’t know what we will do, unless 
we all take to calico.” 

“ Suppose we do, wouldn’t that be nice ? 
Oh come! just for the fun of it, let’s get up 
a Calico Society, and all agree to wear cal- 
ico till the war is over, just as the revolu- 
tionary mothers did about the tea. I tell 
you now, wouldn’t it save the country, 
Wouldn’t it though.” 

We did not hear any more reader, but we 
could not help thinking that those gay girls 
had spoken deep meaning words. Suppose 
we all wear calico, then we shall not all 
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want rich embroideries and laces, ribbons, 
and fine flowers and gloves. We shall have 
money to help pay taxes, money for chari- 
ties, money to make homes comfortable, 
money to hire the poor man to dress our 
gardens and the poor woman to do our plain 
work; and what is better than money, 
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time—days and weeks of time saved for | 


reading and study, and thought. If,—Oh! 
that 7f, always in the way, always raising 
its unsightly figure to annoy our plans or 
destroy our hopes. 

If we could only get people to be saving, 
and then as a climax, induce them to make | 
good use of the money saved. Ah, if we 


only could! F. D. G. 
— +. + = 


Mary O'Connor, the Celeahesr’s Wife. 





BY MARY A. DENISON. 





An’ sure I was tould to come here to your honor, 
To see if you'd write a few words to me Pat; 
He's gone for a soger is Mister O'Connor, 
With a stripe on his arm and a band on his hat. 


An’ what'll you tell him? it ought to be aisy 
For such as your honor to spake with the pen; 
And say, Pat all right, and that mavourneen Daisy 
(The baby, your honor,) is better agen, 


For when he went off, it’s so sick was the childer, 
She niver held up her blue eyes to his face ; 

And when I'd be crying, he'd look but the wilder 
And say would I wish for the country’s disgrace ? 


Bo he left her in danger, and me sorely greeting, 
And followed the flag with an Irishman's joy. 

Oh ! it’s often I drame of the great drums a beating, 
And a bullet gone straight to the heart of me boy ! 


And say, will he send me a bit of his money, 
For the rint, and the doctor's bill, due in a week ? 
Well surely there's tears on your eyelashes, honey, 
Ah! faith, I've no right with such freedom to speak. 


Your’e overmuch trifling—I'll rot give you trouble; 
I'll find some one willin ;—oh! what can it be ? 
What's that in the newspaper folded up double ? 
Yer honor—don't hide it—but read it to me ! 
What! Patrick 0’Connor?—no, no, it’s some other ! 
Dead ! dead !—no not him, tis a week scarce gone by! 
Dead! dead! why the kiss on the cheek of his Mother— 
It hasn't had time yet, your honor, to dry ! 
Don't tell me—it’s not him—O God! am I crazy ? 
Shot dead! Oh for love of sweet heaven say no! 
And what will I do in the world wid poor Daisy ? 
Oh! how will I live, and oh! where will I go? 
The room is so dark—I'm not seein’ your honor! 
I—think—I'll go home ;—and a sob quick and dry 
Came sharp from the bosom of Mary O'Connor, 
But never a tear-drop welled up from her eye. 
—= + > + >... _- 

Instead of watching the bird as it flies 
above our heads, we chase his shadow along 
the ground ; and finding we cannot grasp it, 
we conclude it to be nothing. 
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Che ans keeper. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ironing. 





Oh! for a genius that can get us up an 
ironing apparatus. A something that while 
it smooths the linen does not rumple the 
'temper. ‘To stand all day long over the ta- 
ble, with the right hand at boiling heat, mov- 
ing the hissing iron to and fro over the tow- 
elsand table-cloths, sheets and shirts, breech- 
es and bibs, collars and coats, all the time 
| the thermometer at 115 in your kitchen, in 
the shadiest place, 
giving you a hot vapor bath, is enough to 
unstring the nerves of a Heenan or Sayres. 
If yankee wit can invent iron hands to print 


and the scalding steam 


newspapers and fold them too; set wires in 
cards, cut out, line, bind, and peg a shoe, we 
don’t see why we can’t have something bet- 


ter for ironing, than our great, great, great 
grandmothers had. Give us at least a bet- 


ter way of heating the old fashioned iron, 
Monseur Inventor; a better way than falls 
to the lot of most of us. 
thing cheap, neat and practicable, if there 
is such a thing to be conjured out of the hu- 
man brain, and we, the ladies, will make 


Give us some- 


your fortune, even amidst wars and rumors 
of wars—for we find that clothes will soil, 
and washing and ironing must still be done, 
however much other kinds of business may 
fail. F. D. G. 
a a a 

Washing Flannels. — As flannel shirts 
and pants are more in vogue this season 
than usual, a hint as to the best mode of 
washing may be acceptable. Flannels or 
woolens should never be put into dirty soap- 
suds, (as is the custom,) after everything 
else has gone through, but a clean water, 
should be prepared, unless a clear good 
boiling suds is on hand. The next requi- 
site is to rub them clean as rapidly as pos- 
sible, rinse in a hot, light suds, shake well 
as you hang up, dampen with care and iron. 
Flannels that do not fade, can in this way 
be kept soft as new till worn out, and white 
flannel preserved from shrinking by pouring 
over it boiling water. 
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Beans and Peas for Food. 


The seeds of leguminous plants, says Dr. | 


Buckland, especially peas and beans, are 
loaded with the constituents of muscle and 
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bone ready prepared to form and maintain | 


the muscular fibre of the body of animals. | 


I{ence the rapid restoration of the shrunk 


muscle of the exhausted post horse by a | 


good feed of oats and beans, (the English | 


horse bean is here meant.) Hence the 
sturdy growth of the Scotch children on 
oat cake and porridge, and on broth made 


of the meal of parched or kiln dried peas. | 


On this he avers a man can live and do a| 
good day’s work on 1} penny a day; while | 


the children of the rich. on the finest wheat 
tour, and on sago and rice, butter and sugar, 
may appear fat and sleek, but would often 
die, as they sometimes do, on such non-nu- 


puddings. 

He further remarks that an old laborer 
of Axbridge complained to his master, Mr. 
Symonds, that laborers feeding there on 
potatoes could not do so good a day’s work 
now as when he was young and fed on peas. 
“ Peas, sir,” said he, “stick to the ribs.” 


| a one as ever graced any dinner table. 





[Sept. 


| hung—but we do say that he was far from 
| being a benefactor to his race. le pan- 
dered to a sickly and suicidal sentiment 
|that fine people must eat fine flour. He 
helped to bring about a degeneracy in the 
physical strength and powers of the people, 
which is in strange contrast with the endu- 
ring and stalwart frames of our fathers, and 
which can only be reproduced by a return 
to the more substantial diet upon which 
they fed.— Maine Farmer. 


—}+-+- > > 


Spanish Ometa. 


I attempt the description of a nice dish, 
which as prepared by myself, is as delicious 
It 
is a favorite dish among the better class in 
Mexico, New Granada, Brazil and Peru, 


though rarely, I think eaten in North Amer- 
tritious food were it not for the mixture of | 
milk and eggs they eat in their cake and 


In this he uttered the very truths of organ- | 


ic chemistry. 


or the peculiar element of cheese. 
is more grateful to a man when fatigued by 
labor or a long walk? Sepoys, on long 
voyages, live exclusively on peas. 
working and healthy man and beast want 
muscle and not fat. Fat incumbers and 
impedes activity, and every excess of it is 
disease. We seldom see a fat soldier, ex- 
cept among the sergeants, who sometimes 
eat and drink too much. 

We have thus abridged some of Dr. 
Buckland’s remarks for the benefit of our 
readers, some of whom are beginning to 
look upon beans and peas, especially bean 
porridge and pea porridge as very untashion- 
able and vulgar food. Flour—fiour, super- 
fine flour must be the bread, morning, noon 
and night, and thus foolishly throw away 


the most nutritious food—food that every | 
muscle and every bone in our bodies is beg-— 


ging for, and supply them with that which 


satisfieth them not at all, for fashion’s sake. | 


We will not say that the man who invented 
the modern “ bolt,” or sifting apparatus, by 
which the most nutritive part of the wheat 


is separated and cast aside, while the “ su- | 


perfine ” part is saved and made the staple 


ica. The Spaniards call it Ometa; its chief 
component parts are green corn and ripe to- 
matoes. I give you my process, and the 
materials used in preparing the dish, and 
rather than you should from an unskilful 
imitation pronounce it a failure, 1 shall be 
tempted to pay your cuisine a visit, and 
compound the dish myself, when I should 
be certain of your suffrage in its favour. 

To twelve ears of green corn cut raw 


| from the cob, and well mashed, by rolling on 
In beans we have vegetable “ caseine,” 


What | 


the moulding board with the rolling pin, add 
a dozen fine, ripe tomatoes, first scalding and 
removing the thin, outside skin. Place in 


| a pan, and pour in a pint of fresh, sweet 


The | 


milk. Then beat well three eggs, and add 
to the mass, stirring the whole briskly with 
a strong iron spoon, until it is of the consis- 
tency of a batter. Season to the taste with 
salt, pepper, and allspice, and then, having 
saved the husks stripped from the corn, lap up 


and tie two spoonfuls of the batter in double 


thickness of husks, and boil one hour, with 


| bacon ham, or whatever meat may be cook- 


ing for dinner. 


Serve hot and in the husk, 
as it is cooked. Good, sweet butter is the 
best sauce. Should there be any remaining, 
fry them slightly brown in little cakes for 
breakfast, and I should suspect the patriot- 
ism of that person who wouldn’t pronounce 
them delicious. Mrs. E. D. Kenpa.y. 
Reisterstown, Md. 


+ 
Water Muffins —Sift one quart of flour, 
add one tea-spoonful of salt make a batter of 

tepid water, putting first into the flour, two 
_tea-spoonfuls of cream tartar; when just 
ready to bake, add one tea-spoonful of car- 
| bonate of soda dissolved. Bake on a grid- 


food for the people, ought to have been | dle, in iron rings. 
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Tne Best Lemon Pir.—Take two lem- 
ons, five eggs, two spoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, and eight of white sugar. Squeeze the 
juice of all the lemons, and grate or chop 


finely the rind of one. Stir together the | 


yolks of three eggs, and white of one, with 


the sugar, butter, juice, and rind ; beat well; | 


then add one coff-e cup of good sweet cream 
(some use half cream and half milk.) Beat 
all for «minute or two. Have ready a 
plate lined with pastry, into which pour the 


mixture, which will be sufficient for two | 
Bake till the pas- | 


pies of the ordinary size. 
try is done ; meanwhile beat the remaining 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, and stir in 
four spoonsuls of white sugar; take the pies 
from the oven and spread over equal parts 
upon each, and return them quickly to the 
oven, and bake a delicate brown. 
care that the oven be not to hot, or they 
will brown too quickly, before the egg is 
set suflicently, which will cause the pie to 
fall when taken from the oven. This is a 
beautiful looking pie and in my own opin- 
ion, and that of others, the best lemon pie 
ever made. 





Take | 
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| Canning Corn.—Pick your corn fresh if 
| possible, cut it from the cob, not too clean, 
| but to get all the milk and juice; scrape the 
cob down with the back of the knife, have 
| your tin pan or preserving kettle ready with 
| boiling water, half a pint to a quart of cut 
corn, salted a little. Letthe corn boil thor- 
oughly, or sufficiently to heat it well, dip it 
boiling hot into your tin cans, immersed 
half their depth in boiling water; fill till 
the juice is ready to run over the top; sol- 
der well, and set in a cold place. 


The only 

rouble in keeping corn, peas or string beans 
|is to have them well cooked through and 
| put up at a boiling heat. 


Hot Slaw.—Cut a good cabbage; and 
with a sharp knife cut it thin; put it into a 
stewing-pan with a piece of butter, salt and 
pepper to taste; pour in just hot water 
enough to prevent its sticking to the pan ; 
cover it closely, let it stew; stir it frequent- 
ily, and when it is quite tender, add a little 
| vinegar, and serve it hot. 


You ought to taste those which the Col’s | 


wife gets up after the above rule. 


Excelsior. F. D. G. 


Browned Hash of Corned Beef.—Heat 
the hash in a kettle, and mix through it two 
tablespoonfuls of sweet butter, and season- 
ing to suit; add a spoonful of water only. 
Have two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
boiling in the spider, turn it up and around, 
that the butter may touch the whole sur- 
face of the spider. Put in the hash, press 
it tightly, and keep it cooking gently with- 
out burning. Run a knife under it now 
and then, to see that it is not scorching. 
When browned, place a platter over the 
spider, and turn it out without breaking. 
It will need two persons to dish it; one to 
hold the platter firmly on the spider, and the 
other to turn it out. 


Pounding Coffee.—I see in exchanges 
an article stating that pounded or rolled 
coffee has a flavor superior to that which is 
ground. Many years ago I was told that 
such was the case by an old soldier of Bo- 
naparte’s army, and having both mortar and 
mill, tried it and came to the decided belief 
that pounded coffee was the richest and set- 
tled the most clearly. The mill simply cuts 
the kernels into fine particles, the pounder 
crushes them, and allows the essential oil to 
escape more readily. 


They are | 


To Make Butter Come.— After churning, 
if the particles of butter will not unite, as is 
often the case in very cold or very hot 
| weather, drop into the churn a piece of but- 
ter the size of a butternut, or larger, giving 
the whole a few dashes. ‘The particles, true 
to the laws of attraction, will readily unite 
with the larger lump, and the work is done. 


Remedy For Sores.—Of a great many 
good cures for both man and beast, I have 
never met with one equal to wild black cher- 
ry bark, steeped in water, for sores, It is 
remarkable for cleansing and healing. Sev- 
eral good cures have been performed of late. 


To Clean Broche Shawls. — Take two 
tablespoonfuls each of honey, soft soap and 
alcohol. Spread your shawl on a sheet 
doubled several times, and then with a cloth 
or sponge, rub the part you wish to clean 
with the mixture, till it is thoroughly satu- 
rated; then rub with clear soft water in the 
same manner till the shawl is of a dingy 
white; then rinse in two waters, dry and 

press, and "twill look as good as new. 
[ Rural New Yorker. 


Cheap Small Beer.— To twelve quarts 

of cold water, add a pint and a half of strong 

hop tea, and a pint and a half of molasses. 

| Mix it well together, and bottle it imme- 

diately. It will be fit for use the next day, 
if the weather is warm. 


JENNIE. 





wr 
An Appeal for Information.—Farmer’s | 
wives, we appeal to you fer help! Send us 
vour experience of life and its duties. Tell 
us of your home battles and victories, teach | 
us the way in which you have walked to | 
escape poverty and want, sickness, sorrow | 
and the blues. | 
Men send us word of their doings in the 
field and meadow, the barn and the shop, 
the best ways of raising sheep and swine, | 





| 


colts and calves. Every minutiz is talked 
of, and what is not known this week, forms | 
a chapter for next. 
Are not the young immortals growing up | 
around you, of more importance than your | 
best breeds of animals? Tell us then how | 
best to rear them in health and strength | 
Upon what food they are the most playful | 
and amiable; what makes the soundest 
sleep at night and the most rollicking, hap- | 
py laugh in the morning. These are the | 
things we wish toknow. As your husbands 
help the Cox. in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, so help us inthe Home Department, 
which is the underlying interest of all. 
F. D. G. | 





+ oe 
Simple Words. | 





It may be glorious to write | 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three | 

High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 

Once in a century. 

But better, far, it is to speak 

One simple word, which now and then 

Shall waken their free nature in the weak | 

And helpless sons of men, | 

To write one earnest word or line, 

Which seeking not the praise of art, | 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 

In the untutored heart. | 


He who does this in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 
[J. R. Lowe. 
tree 


STATE AND GENERAL FAIRS FOR 1861. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Ag. and Mech. Association.Sept. 2- 6. | 
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Petbatdnctscscatscaneas cu Dayton ....... “ 10-13. 
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COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1861. 
Ashtabula ......ccceee....Jefferson....... Sept. 4 6. 
Clermont .csccccccccscccecs Olive Branch... “* 38- 6. 
POOR sc bncs ce secneveve Columbus ...... a Grey 
BIOOR a cctb cove ccadéesces Georgetown.... “* 8 6. 
Bayette..cocccscccecccccess Washington..... “ 4 6. 
GD cb bade seein eNaiw es Wilmington.... “ 4 6 
NGO es csdses we asetuas Peer e - €€ 
GRerMMON 2 ccc cccccccescecs Bantam ....... * 10-13. 
PRONG siaicinc cds ctsnseueed Baten. sccc-ccce “* 16-30, 
GOBUBB cccccccccccesccese OR. disccccs “~ Fee 
DOTS occcicee secs sevens Delaware ...... “ 17-20. 
Portage, .....cescccesceses Ravenna ...... “ 1S-19. 
GRWINEE vee ccctccesecces Bucyrus....... . “* 1 
RD vnivdnos0 ts ocies dcanesd Painesville ..... “* 19-21. 
DaseAAWAS .cccescceccices Canal Dover.... 22-24, 
RMCRB. vccscccee Socecseees Toledo., ......+. “* 24-35, 
BROEGOR. 6 0000s seccccvccers McConnellsville. ‘* 24-26 
SIGUE = wesecewacen WRVER .iscs scee “ 24-26. 
Geauga (Free) ............ Claridon....... ‘“* 24-26. 
BEROOE 205 vec cnstavensess 6c ins edad ones “24-27, 
WIE si vdckincekecacunens Marysville ..... “ 25-26, 
TUG cc c6cncccces cececece Kyrie ..cccccce “25-27. 
BR 6 sbéscseincvcsascuses Mt. Vernon.... ‘“* 25-27. 
PICEA WES 600 0scs-cccceveces Circleville..... - * 5-87. 
Jefferson...... evcecce e+e Steubenville,... ‘* 25-97. 
Columbiana ...... ovegcees New Lisbon.... ‘* 25-27. 
REER ccsecs svéeesneece acest ecacies na - 2a 
NOE. Soc caccksunecnces BOO .ckcccce ~ TOR 
Mebane... ccccsdes seve cote’ i. oo ee Oct. 1- 38. 
COIN: sin cvcsnocces .--Cleveland ...... S kh@® 
Tis. 6s wc cnt onas o coe AKFOR .ccccccce ° tse 
MahONINE. . o000 ccscsesoces Canfield........ “a RSE 
CoshOctom .ccecsesccccccecs Coshocton...... - a 
WAYNE ..00ccccccce svccnss MOONE ..ccesn * EZ 
OONTON .ccvecccvesce seoes Carrollton...... = <= 
BIT 60.0000 decccece idee soetcceve ee 
BeeP ic dc vcdivbsccsses +++» Hamilton....... © it<& 
Clark. .ccccccccceccccccccsPUMMGMGl cseen “ LS 
Champaign .......... seers sssscee © 1 € 
Seneca.....0.. coe secece es TEE ccvccccses = <4 
BEOUTOW ices cevccceses Se, kL Ue “o 24. 
Hardin ..cccoccccces eccces MENtON ........ 7. o@ 
WORGNOS. 000: csabice dics: cts sccncs! * BG 
Stark ..ccree Sd eb pvccnecees Canton ..s..... “ 2-4 
Sandusky ..... oceeceeeeess Fremont .....+ = & 
Harrigon ...ccccccoces eepec OR cccbssccee * He 
Veen Watt. vvccccdvconeesss Van Wert...... “* 34 
GEORG 0.00 0.0:000002006002 and eancees . * 630 
Guernsey ......... o0ses cas Cambridge..... ‘* 10-11. 
a i i 
INDEPENDENT LOCAL FAIRS. 
Twinsburg .........+.0++..Summit Co,..... Sept. 4 6. 
Conneaut ......cccescccece Ashtabula Co... “ 11-18. 
Brookfield ..........+. ++eeTrumbullCo.... “* 12-18, 

PO secscex é6n6esseue coe Aran Co.cceee “* 17%. 

Belmont ..... coscccesceees Belmont Co..... “* 17-19. 
Madison ...... pavebeuwsan Franklin Co.... “ 18-20. 
Pas dc dics vanwccces Summit Co..... “* 18-20. 
Seville...... seincpecssete ed Oe COsece. * 18-20, 
Ashtabula ............ .-.-Ashtabula Co... “* 24-25, 
Blanchester .......0.0.s00. Clinton Co...... “ 24-27. 
Palmy?e .200 cccccccccccces Portage Co..... “ 25. 

Orwell. cvices eccccccee.-- Ashtabula Co... “* 25-97. 
Tuscarawas Valley ........Massillon..... oo ~ Sam. 
CN. oh sees Sbde weave Harrison Co.... ‘“ 25-27. 
Cuyahoga Falls ........... Summit Co..... ‘* 25-27. 
Garretteville .....0..cceeee Portage Co..... Oct. 1- 2 
Wellington..........+e.+.-Lorain Co...... “ 24, 
Sharon ...ccecee seccccees Obie Co....... “* DLL. 
Croton ....... becoeséicesk ee Gsse, % Ball. 
Greenfield ........+......+-Highland Co.... “ 16-18 
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WM. H. CLARK, 


(Of the late Firm of Hepvcrs, Fres & Co., and formerly with Scort & Hepggs,) 
12 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CANE, MAIL. LS 


Of various styles and of all sizes, from the smallest Vertical Mill to be worked by a horse, to the largest Horizontal 
Mill for steain power. 

The engraving represents my latest improved style of Vertical Mill. It embraces all the Hedges improvements, 
together with several made last season by myself, which upon thorough trial have proved to be of great value, ren- 
dering the Mill entirely free from liability to choke, or to be broken by iguorant and careless operatives, and giving it 
greater capacity than has been attained by any other Mill of corresponding size or price, while it is worked with the 
utmost convenience and ease. No part of the machine suffers trom unequal strain, and it is believed that if the 
Feed Regulator should be removed, and the Mill over-fed, the only effect would be to stall the team. 

I am prepared to warrant these Mills superior to any in the market. 


COOK’S PORTABLE EVAPORATORS ! 


By an arrangement with the manufacturers of this justly celebrated Evaporator, I have the sole Agency for Cin- 
cinnati, and will furnish them here at manufacturers’ prices. 
Bi-Sulphite of Lime, 
Skimmers, Strainers, Coolers, Drainers, Clarifiers, Bone, Coal, Ground Elm Bark, etc. 
Send for printed Price List. WM. H. CLARK, 
£20 122 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


White Purkey Seed Wheat. | TO TREE DEALERS. 
WILL HAVE A FEW HUNDRED BUSH- es 


ELS of this Wheat for sale on the following terms: aa > TRO Tk RIarwuer 
ser catty ie rca ntsc | PZEFORE, PURCHASING, ELSEWHERE 


| 
best quality delivered at Freight Depot in Columbus, L. 
Ohio, at $3.00; the same for larger quantities, no less | 1861 and spring of 1862. 
| 
| 


than two bushels sold. I have also about one hundred We offer a very large and extensive stock of Nursery 
bushels of the TAPPAHANNOCK WHEAT (white) for pans bao assorted, and of the very best quality, at 
sale (at $1.25 per bushel price of sacks added). For de- | ©Xtremely low rates. . 
scription of Purkey see Kiippart’s Wheat Book, p. 546, 0. B. MAXWELL & CO., Agents, 
and for Tappahannock, Ohio Cultivator, July 15, 1560. f 34-c9-1m Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y. 
ween inclosing money filled in the order received. | —— —— a 

zat res , sliver bs 2 - . . . * , 

eat ready for delivery about io oS NOBLE. / NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND. — 

£20 Gt-c Qt Columbus, Ohio. 44. N. R.M. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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CONTENTS. mens. With so many offering in this warm 
weather, it could not be otherwise tha i 
tl t ld not 1 therw than that 
Page.| _. : rr. 8 
THE FARM | prices should run down toa low point. This 
z M. | . . , 
Working up the Sugar Cane ...........seeeeeeeeees 257 , may be noted pe the lowest range for price of 
Take Care of Little Things ...........-...-. 258 | beef, not only for this year, but for a number of 
One o the Prairie eee he ‘Winters Cattle— ., | years past. Sellers were discouraged at the 
Swine—Muiles ¢59 | - best and bern wee edine about all that 
Hog Cholera Bloody Murrain Buying Bulls at Fairs - OUtSEL, _— gan by concer “, ae o 1a ; 
Horses— How He Grows Corn ' 260 | buyers asked or could ask of them. Most of 
Grain Growing ; Sowing with Both Hands. RSS AARSS s+ 201 | the sales of the better class of ca tle were at 7c 
The Wire-W : g Paw . 0s ccpunlee 62 | . ° ‘ 
The Wire-Worm ; Ditching with a Plow , to 8c per Ib, for the estimated dress d weight; 
Keep out the Chess ; Be pam 6 in Season ; Premi- 
ums for Cotton Flax ...0.00--censdscscscescccccces 263 | and there were enough poorer cattle to keep 
VETERINARY. the average of all sales down to 7e. 
—— meee of the Horse—Bots, Hide-bound, aa | SneeP AND Lamps.—Receipts larger than at 
@IMpas, TLUOKB  .. ee i tee ewer en teens . x 
Shou! ide r Stove ; Curability of Spavin..........6+++0. 265 | Ny previous time since October, 1509, amount- 
THE HORSEMAN ing to 17,861 for the week. Sheep are 25c low- 
‘ A os 
, 9 2le per ive jeht , 
Breaking Colts—Horses Wearing Spectacles......... 266 er, or 2} to 3jc per Ib. live weight. Lambs 
Training Artillery Horses ........-cceececcceccesees 267 have declined 50c, selling at 384 to 4!c per Ib. 
: ‘ 
THE APIARY. Large numbers remain unsold, and the market 
Taking off Honey—Puck Ball for Bees—To Keep Ants | is very much depressed and inactive. Most of 
trom Bees— Lo Handie Bees ..........06---. 20ers €8 the lots average $2 50 to $2 75 each, while some 
y — } 
FARE, STOCK, Se. poor flocks sold at $1 25 per head. 
How to Raise a Good Milch Cow ...............-000. 269 


Rye for Shcep; Indian Horses in California; Curing 


Hops ..... .... ceccee sees soars ss ecscacecedecnes 27 
Construction of Cisterns ; Orchard Grass ; Washing 
Pigs CCC COMEREMe B00 cccsccccccccessous 271 
No Tools to tend ccceebedeees Sc0cee soosee ecccccces 272 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 

The Ohio State Fair—Horses for the Army ey 
Crops in the South ...... .csecccvccesscoesesccccccces 274 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Evergreens—Fall Planting....... 274 


Dielytra Spectabilis ; How to Grow Big P ears ; Ww hen 





to Transpamn€ 5.4 oS Secchi vc cccccecce ss 275 
Raspberries and Blackberries ; Best Grapes in “East. 
ern Pa.; Fall Planting Trees.............2.-ssees: 276 
Deeay of Dw arf gy ~~ gh ; ee Seedling Grape ; 
Fruits in Egypt. we ee ee 77 
Currants and Goose Serres 600 0s er cimeuspwenecesénas 278 
The Fruit Garden in Sépt........ 275 
Bees in Grape Vineyards..... ... beadeia 280 
HOME DEPARTMENT 
Cultivating the Affections. 281 
SEE TERA NG, 5 kaso Sos. on cc cacdccs ks 2&2 
Mary O'Connor, the Volunteer’s Wi ife, (Poetry) 283 
THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
Ironing ; Washing Flannels. . 283 
Beans and Peas for Food ; Spanish Ometa ; W: ater 
Muflins ‘ Pere Te Ter 284 
Best Lemon Pie ; Browned Hash : ‘Pou ding Coffee ; 
Canning Corn ; Hot Slaw; To Make Butter Come ; 
For Sores; Clean Broche Shawls; — Sinall 
Beer . 285 
Appe al for Informatio oD ; "Sin aie Ww apie, (Poe try) esse SOO 
Ast of County, State and Local Fairs....... 286 
Markets, Ee 288 
MARKETS 
New York Live Stock Marketi 
For the Week Ending Wednesday Eve'g, Aug. 21. 


3eEF CatTtLeE—The supply this week has 
been 200 more than last week, and 248 above 
last year’s weekly average in numbers, and the 
general run in size was fully an average, though 


many of the cattle were rough, coarse speci- 


~t- Sas Se 


Cincinnati Market. 


Flour—The market lost its nerve again to- 
day, and but few transactions were made. Su- 
pertine we quote at $3.75, extra $4, family at 
$4.25 to 4.40, 

Wheat —75 to 80c. 


white. 


for red, 85 to 90c. for 
Corn—Was rather more 
28e. 
Oats—Old, 


from store are 


easily had to day at 


are quoted aj 24c. in bull 
made at 254c. 


Sales 


Butter—The supply of choice fresh has been 
very light, and the supply of such has not been 
equal to the local demand, and prices of such 
are higher; but the lower grades remain dull, 
with a supply exceeding the demand. Good to 
prime Central Ohio sells at 10 to 12c, and choice 
W. R. 18c, and in some cases small parcels, 
very fresh, brought 15c, but these rates must 
be regarded mostly temporary, and caused by 
the late wet weather, which rendered it difficult 
to prepare the article or bring it to market in 
good condition. There is hardly any export 
demand. The lower grades range from 5c to 
8c, as heretofore. 

Cheese-—A fair local demand at 5} to 6c, and 
the supply is about equal to the demand. 

Cattle, Sheep and Hogs—Beef Cattle are in 
but moderate supply, and prices higher. We 
now quote common at $1.75 to $2; fair at $2.25 
to $2.50; good $2.75, and prime to choice $3 to 
$3.25 per cental gross. Sheep in good supply 
and dull at $1 to $2.50 each. Lambs sell at $1 
to $2, and some extra at $2.50 each. Hogs in 
good demand at full prices, the range being 

5 to $3.25 per cental gross, 
Commercial. 





